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Qutlook for Fats and Oils 
Unsettled, Shortages Acute 


But Large Potentialities Lend Encouragement for Future 


ACK OF BALANCE between supplies 
and consumption of fats and oils has 
persisted longer than expected. Both 
yse and production are increasing, but 
at varying rates; so it is difficult to gage 
to what pace each should be adjusted in 
order to achieve equilibrium. 

Present acute world shortages of fats 
and oils are due largely to the reduced 
exports to deficit areas from the former 
surplus-producing nations of the Far 
Fast and Africa. International supplies 
are about 20 percent below prewar; if 
supplies were equal to potential demand 
there would be an increase in world con- 
sumption of several percent over the 
1939 disappearance tonnages, some trade 
authorities believe. 


No Betterment Seen for 1948 


Current indications are that export- 
able supplies of fats and oils will not im- 
prove, and may possibly decline, during 
1948. The aggregate international fats- 
and-oils situation this year may be as 
unfavorable as for any of the past 3 
years, even though Europe is likely to 
increase its oilseed output by a fair mar- 
gin over last year. 

Total world supplies of visible fats in 
1947 have been estimated at around 18,- 


By Cuarves E. Lunp, Associate Chief of Food Branch, Chief of Fats and 
Oils Section, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


000,000 short tons—a figure which is 
slightly higher than the 1946 estimate 
(of 17,700,000 tons) but much reduced 
from the 1935-39 average of 21,600,C00 
tons. World net export trade amounted 
to about 4,000,000 tons last year, en in- 
crease of 1,000,000 tons over 1946 largely 
accounted for by the gains in exports 
from the Philippines. However, exports 
in general still are 40 percent under the 
prewar level. 

Europe’s continuing under-production 
is another principal cause of world short- 
age; other causes are: greatly increased 
world demand due to larger populations, 
and augmented industrial consumption 
of fats and oils. Of course, the slowness 
of the return toward exportable sur- 
pluses from the traditional supplying 
sections of the world is the great deter- 
rent. As a result, last year Western 
Europe used per capita only 55 percent 
as much fats and oils as it did in 1939. 
They were not produced there, nor could 
they be imported from ordinary sources. 

During the war the United States had 
to reduce its use of these commodities in 
order to help Allied nations which were 
even more critically short of these food 
and business essentials. United States 
consumption was cut to 88 percent of 
what it had been in prewar times. And 
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this need to sacrifice may last a few more 
years, at least in part. 

During 1948 careful judgment will be 
required to balance supplies with real 
needs, internationally. The supply this 
year and in 1949 may not be built up 
to the point of satisfying total potential 
demand even under the most favorable 
circumstances. The best that is looked 
for is a relative improvement and an 
eventual gradual return to normality in 
fats-and-oils production and trading 
policies throughout the world. 


Philippine Upswing 
Phenomenal 


Among the situations which are lend- 
ing some hope for relief of stringency in 
available quantities is the phenomenal 
recovery in copra production in the Phil- 
ippines. In 1945 only 6,000 long tons 
were shipped out; in 1946 the actual ship- 
ments from the Islands were 600,000 long 
tons. An all-time high of 1,000,000 tons 
was exported during 1947, an amount 80 
percent greater than average exports 
during 1935-39. International alloca- 
tions permitted the United States to re- 
ceive but 60 percent of the 1947 ship- 
ments; Europe received 30 percent. Pre- 
war receipts of Philippine copra and co- 
conut oil by the United States ran to 80 
percent of the Island exports. Ship- 
ments to the United States are larger in 
volume than prewar, being about 10 per- 
cent higher in 1947 than in the years be- 
fore the Pacific conflict. 

Philippine copra exports have thus be- 
come a significant factor in world sup- 
plies of fats and oils. Coconut oil is used 
extensively for food purposes in Europe 
and has been helpful in alleviating the 
deficiency of edible fats in that area. 
Cake, the byproduct of copra crushing, 
has supplemented short feed supplies 
and sustained the dairy and livestock in- 
dustries of Europe. Coconut oil is used 
in the United States principally as a soap 
fat, so the increased volume of copra has 
eased somewhat the pressure on edible 
fats that might otherwise be used for 
industrial purposes. 


Course of Developments in U. S. 


Disappearance of fats and oils in the 
United States reached almost 10,000,- 
000,000 pounds in the 1946-47 crop year, 
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although this was less than total poten- 
tial demand. The Nation neither pro- 
duced enough to go around nor was able 
to import enough to make up its custom- 
ary deficit. This condition of tightness 
caused much higher prices in many sec- 
tions of the fats-and-oils trade, at home 
and abroad, following the removal of 
controls. In the last crop year the 
United States per capita consumption of 
these products was 68 pounds, 42 of which 
were in the edible class and 26 inedible. 
This use was 4 pounds less than the pre- 
war per capita consumption of edibles, 
but 2 pounds more than the average 
1937-41 use of the inedible types. The 
more plentiful supplies of coconut oil in 
recent months have been useful to the 
soap industry; in 1947 it comprised 30 
percent of the soap fats consumed, com- 
pared with 20 percent prewar and only 
3 percent in 1945. Tallow and grease, 
however, are still relied on for more than 
half the current soap-fat needs of the 
United States. 

Actually this country, while faring bet- 
ter during 1947 because of excellent oil- 
seed crops and a high animal-fat take- 
off, was not so well off from the import 
standpoint as it would like to be, and re- 
ceipts were 500,000,000 pounds net in 
contrast to the average net imports of 
1,500,000,000 pounds considered normal 
during the prewar period. This drop in 
imports has been reflected in the reduced 
per capita consumption. Since 1942 the 
average United States citizen has been 
using 2 to 6 pounds less visible fats an- 
nually than he used in 1937-41. 

Present indications are that domestic 
production during this crop year will 
be slightly higher than in 1946-47, when 
these commodities were in supply greater 
than originally estimated because of bet- 
ter-than-expected yields of the principal 
domestic sources—lard, cottonseed, soy- 
bean oils, and others. It is possible that 
good United States crops may be har- 
vested in the 1948 season and that crops 
in other parts of the world (particularly 
those which have been critical areas) 
may improve. Yet, even with a good out- 
put, this country will have to be on a 
net import basis to provide a domestic 
consumption equal to that of last season. 


In Continental Europe 


Before 1939 Continental Europe sup- 
plied more than two-thirds of its own 
requirements; 1947 production for do- 
mestic use was estimated as able to 
supply only 40 percent of Europe’s pre- 
war per capita needs. Prospects for 1948 
indicate a further decline in production 
of fat-and-oil commodities because of 
the general cereal and feed shortage in 
the 1947 harvests. Accordingly, there is 
much less butter and animal fats. 

The 1949 situation may show the first 
improvement or change of trend in a 


q 


decade, as cereal and feed supplies in 
1948 should show a reasonable upturn. 


Other Major Areas 


Unsettled conditions in China have 
caused drastic reductions in the export 
of oils from that area, although tung oil 
is being moved at prewar volume. Before 
the war, China, especially Manchuria, 
was a Major exporter of soybeans, pea- 
nuts, and rape, sesame, and perilla seeds. 
Just a few years ago India supplied 
nearly 500,000 tons of oilseeds and vege- 
table oils annually to world trade. Now, 
that subcontinent is retaining its pro- 
duction for an expanding use in its new 
political divisions. The 1947 exports were 
only a fraction of prewar shipments. 

The Netherlands Indies and Malaya 
are increasing their exports but are un- 
likely to equal prewar levels in the im- 
mediate future. Declining cotton pro- 
duction in Egypt has made that prewar 
exporter of cottonseed and cottonseed 
oil a net importer; since the war French 
North Africa too has become a buyer 
rather than a supplier of oils. 

Southern European production of olive 
oil has increased, and this is an advan- 
tage in nations where harvests of field 
seed crops have remained small because 
of the unsettlement of war. It is ex- 
pected that edible fats-and-oils require- 
ments in Italy will nearly be satisfied 
either by direct consumption of this oil 
or by exchange of olive oil for less ex- 
pensive edible fats or oils. 


U.S. Export Demand 


Export demand for United States fats 
and oils in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram in the 1948-49 fiscal year is set 
at 325,000,000 pounds; last year United 
States exports to ell countries totaled 
about 850,000,000 pounds. Europe's esti- 
mated demand from the Western Hemi- 
sphere is set at 1,250,000,000 pounds— 
meaning that two-thirds of the fats and 
oils to be imported by Europe in the 
1948—49 fiscal year will be coming from 
non-United States New World areas. 

This pattern has been projected for the 
years through fiscal 1951-52; thus it is 
possible that three more years may 
elapse before Europe becomes more 
nearly established in its prewar system 
of supply. 


When “Log-Jam” Breaks .. . 


The world cannot look forward to nor- 
mal supplies for 1948 and perhaps for 
1949, but it should not be overlooked 
that the potential sources for vegetable 
oils are now on the trees and plants of 
Africa, the East Indies, and other sec- 
tions of the world, ready to flow in vol- 
ume to export channels in the next sev- 
eral years, once the present log-jam is 
broken. 


Many producers in this country re. 
member the sharply deflationary effects 
following World War I when foreign 
needs were satisfied. And the point of 
“satisfaction” does not mean meeting the 
total potential demand under the Most 
favorable conditions, but rather provid. 
ing a relative improvement in Supplies 
which would lead to more norma] Price 
and production policies. 





Rio Builds New Docks to Handle 


Increased Harbor Traffic 


Construction of new docks for Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, is underway as part of 





a program aimed at solving present con- 


gestion problems caused by the huge in. 
crease in shipping, says the Brazilian 
Government Trade Bureau. 

The docks will be at Caju and will ag 
some 4,000 yards of berthing space to 
present installations. They will allow 
simultaneous docking of four large ang 
six medium-tonnage vessels. 

Contracts for this work were signed 
between the Rio port authority and the 
construction firm, “Co-brazil.” A great 
part of necessary construction materia] 
has been obtained. 

Early estimates are that the job wil! 
be finished by October of this year 
Dredging operations in the Caju area 
have been completed. 

Besides the new docks, the port au- 
thority has completed or is about to com- 
plete the following projects: 

(1) Construction of a large freight yard at 
Sao Cristovao for heavy import cargo 

(2) Addition of 9,000 square yards of ware- 
housing space through use of the “Estacéo de 
Expurgo.” 

(3) Use of a new floating crane with a 60- 
ton lifting capacity, purchased in the United 
States last year 

(4) Assembly of 15 new Diesel cranes 

(5) Completion of roofing between ware- 
houses Nos. 5 and 6, adding 1,700 square 
yards of warehousing space 

(6) Purchase of six Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives from a United States company, two 
steam locomotives and five cranes, all de- 
livered recently 

(7) Completion of 
arating the 
street 


a mile-long wall sep- 
Sao Cristovao Quay from the 


(8) Increased maintenance and repair work 
on old harbor installations 


As a result of these activities, waiting 


time for berths had been cut down to 3 | 


days by last September as compared with 
16 days last July. 


In mid-February 1948, | 


{ 
| 


only two ships awaited berthing, despite | 


increased shipping. 

Construction work on new docks was 
also expected to get under way soon at 
the section of the harbor in front of 
Praca Maua, where a 415-yard pier will 
be built. 

Total extension of Rio’s docks when 
the new ones are finished will be about 
4 miles 
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March 1, 1948. 
To THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

[recommend that the Congress extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
in its present form for 3 years, until 
June 12, 1951. This Act authorizes the 
President, under well-defined procedures 
and limitations, to conclude agreements 
with other countries for the reciprocal 
reduction of tariffs and other obstacles to 
international trade 

For 14 years the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act has been an essential 
element of United States foreign policy. 
It was first enacted in 1934, and has been 
extended by the Congress four times, on 
each occasion after thorough study of 
its operation and results. It is well 
known to the American people and has 
drawn their constant and increasing 
support, regardless of party affiliation. 

The basic reason for this constant 
popular support and repeated Congres- 
sional approval is that the Act has pro- 
vided a sound method for increasing 
world trade through progressive lowering 
of trade barriers, to the benefit of living 
standards both here and abroad. 

The importance of the Act is greater 
today than it has ever been. Together 
with other nations we are engaged ina 
mighty endeavor to build a prosperous 
and peaceful world. The financial as- 
sistance we have already contributed, 
and the further aid we shall give to 
nations in Europe and elsewhere, con- 
stitute a tremendous investment toward 
world economic recovery. The Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act, by stimulating 
an increasing flow of trade between na- 
tions, will contribute strongly to the 
achievement of this objective. Its ex- 
tension is essential if we are to complete 
the work we have begun. 

The trade-agreements program con- 
tributes not only to the restoration of 
a prosperous world economy; it also con- 
tributes directly to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the people of the United States. 
Our people need to import many com- 
modities from abroad; we need equally 
to export many of our products. Both 
needs are served by agreements which 
reduce or eliminate obstacles to com- 
merce between the United States and 
other countries. 

These agreements recognize the fun- 
damental fact that trade is a two-way 
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Extension of Trade Agreements Aet 


Strongly Urged by the President 


Manifold Positive Benefits Stressed by Chief Executive 


Vessage From the President of the United States Recommending Extension 


of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


business, and that our foreign commerce 
depends upon a balanced relationship 
between imports and exports. Foreign 
countries must be able to sell to us if 
they are to have the dollars to pay for 
our exports and to repay our loans. Ade- 
quate markets for our agricultural and 
industrial producers depend upon the 
lowering of trade barriers by other coun- 
tries. Imports of goods needed in this 
country improve the standard of living 
of our people as consumers at the same 
time that they make possible the main- 
tenance of markets for our people as pro- 
ducers. 

Currently, we are exporting far more 
than we are importing. But this is a 
temporary condition made necessary by 
considerations of overriding importance. 
The trade-agreements program is a 
sound method for achieving a more bal- 
anced relationship in the future within 
the broader framework of the expand- 
ing world trade so necessary to economic 
reconstruction. 

In addition, by contributing to the low- 
ering of trade barriers the United States 
can support the expansion of private 
trading as distinct from government 
trading. The existence of trade restric- 
tions is too often accompanied by gov- 
ernment participation in trading opera- 
tions—extending even to trading by gov- 
ernment agencies. The preservation of 
our private enterprise system at home is 
closely bound up with the reduction of 
trade restrictions and the encourage- 
ment of private international trade. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
is a proven instrument for achieving 
these objectives. Prior to 1945 the 
United States had concluded agreements 
with 29 countries, affecting about one- 


half of our foreign commerce. These 
agreements helped greatly to reduce 


trade barriers and to stimulate the for- 
eign commerce of the United States and 
the other countries concerned. 

Since 1945 we have continued our ef- 
forts to reduce the strains imposed upon 
the world economy by narrow concepts 
of economic nationalism. Last summer 
at Geneva the United States and 22 
other countries concluded the most im- 
portant and comprehensive trade agree- 
ment in history. By this agreement 
these 23 nations agreed to reduce their 
tariffs, or to maintain low tariffs or none 


at all, on a wide variety of products. The 
products affected accounted in 1938 for 
over half the world’s international trade. 
In addition, the Geneva agreement in- 
cluded commitments to curb the use of 
other trade restrictions, such as import 
quotas and preferential treatment of im- 
ports from one country as against those 
from another. 

This agreement is a landmark in inter- 
national economic relations. Never be- 
fore have so many nations combined in 
such an intensive effort to reduce bar- 
riers to trade. While it will be some time 
before the benefits of the agreement can 
be fully felt, it is clear that it will make 
a substantial contribution to the expan- 
sion of world trade and to the recovery 
of the world economy. 

We expect that many other countries 
will wish to join the Geneva Agreement. 
The continuance of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act is necessary to enable 
the United States to play its part in ex- 
tending this reduction of trade barriers 
to these other countries. Furthermore, 
we shall need the authority of the Act 
to make appropriate revisions in the Ge- 
neva Agreement as they are made neces- 
sary by changing world conditions. 

The trade-agreements authority will 
also be needed to enable us, in concert 
with other nations, to carry out the In- 
ternational Trade Organization charter, 
now being completed at Habana. The 
United States has actively sponsored the 
creation of this Organization to encour- 
age the conduct of trade between na- 
tions on fair and liberal principles and 
to provide a forum where nations can 
consult on points of economic difference 
and on cooperative measures to solve 
common economic problems. The pro- 
posed charter, which will be presented 
tc the Congress at a later date, includes 
as one of its cardinal points the under- 
taking that all member countries will 
stand ready to negotiate for the reduc- 
tion of tariffs and other trade barriers 
on a reciprocal and mutually advanta- 
geous basis. The extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act will en- 
able us to carry out this undertaking. 

For all these reasons I am convinced 
that we should continue the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. The positive 
benefits to world trade, to United States 

(Continued on p. 35) 










New Trade Inquiries 
From Germany and Japan 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from Germany, the Department 
of Commerce reminds readers that fur- 
ther information concerning them can- 
not be provided, and that current World 
Trade Directory Reports are not avail- 
able nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in Germany, 
interested United States firms should by 
all means acquaint themselves with these 
conditions before entering into corre- 
spondence with these firms. Detailed 
information on trading conditions is 
available from the Department’s Office 
of International Trade. 

Germany—Helga Grafe, Boelkestreet 4, 
13a), Weiden, U. S. Zone, wishes to con- 
tact buyers of first-class, fine, art needle- 
work, hand-made, such as network, com- 
posed crochet work, crochet and network, 
knotted hat veils (in any size), curtains of 
knotted network. 

Germany—Joh. C. Henschen, Alter Wan- 
drahm 15, Hamburg 11, and Domshof 11, 
Bremen, wishes to act as forwarding and 
shipping agent in Germany for American ex- 
porters. 

Germany—Hermes & Grass G. m. b. H., 
Gladbacher Strasse 90-96, M. Gladbach- 
Rheindahlen, desires to export first-class 
wines, such as Hermes Dreistern, Hermes 
Rheinbrand, Hermes Extra-Kabinett, Hermes 
Extrabrand. 


Germany—wWilhelm Leschhorn, Bleich- 
strasse Nr. 8-10, (16) Frankfurt a. Main, 
wishes to export measuring tools. 

Germany—Heinr. Markgraf, Postfach 16, 


Loerrach 1, Baden, French Zone, desires to 
export wrist watches. 

Japan—Kochi Foreign Trade Association, 
114 Nakajima-cho, Kochi, wishes to contact 
American firms interested in importing the 
following: paper products, such as “Tosa 
Tengjo paper” (stencil paper), coffee filter 
paper, hat body paper, napkins, machine- 
made insulating paper, wallpaper; bamboo 
products, such as fishing rods, bamboo-chip 
fruit baskets, rakes, ski-poles; coral orna- 
ments, such as brooches, necklaces, cuff- 
links; Shiitake (edible mushroom) and 
shark’s fin; chip florist mat, hand-made 
chip hats for men and women; Bangkok hat 
bodies; toys and dolls; calcium carbonate. 

Japan—Matsumoto Sangyo Co.,_ Ltd.., 
Tokyo, desires to sell silk and rayon tubular 
ribbons. 

Japan—Takashimaya Kogyo Kaisha, Ltd., 
No. 5 Cinza i1-chome, Chuo-ku (Central 
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Ward), Tokyo, wishes to export linen piece 
goods, linen drawn work, and embroidered 
tablecloths and napkins. 


Africa. 
necessary 


Three complete units, including 


vulcanized rubber Insulated 


Japan—Union Knitting Co., Ltd. (Hosiery lead-covered and armored cables for con. 
Bldg.), No. 142, Kamifukushima Minami-3, trolling pedestrian and/or vehicular 
Fukushimaku, Csaka, wishes to contact 


traffic at three street intersections, are 
desired. 

Three color signals are to be used as 
standard, the colors being red at the top, 
amber in the center, and green at the 
bottom of the signal. 

Electric energy available for the opera- 
tion of the electrical equipment is 229 
volts, single-phase, alternating current 
having a frequency of 59 cycles per 
second. 


American firms interested in direct import of 
knitted underwear and hosiery 


Capetown To Buy Traffic 
Control Equipment 


Invitation to bid on the manufacture, 
supply, and delivery of electrically oper- 
ated traffic-control equipment has been 
issued by the Electricity Department of 
the City of Capetown, Union of South 








Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed thei: 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by lccal firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements 

While every effort is made to include only firms cr individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abrcad (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supp'y or that full facili- 
ties for pr.vate trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquires 
have been received. However, many United States proceeding now with 
negotiations for business permit.) 


interest in buying 
Most of these trade 


foreign traders are 


when conditions 


Index, by Commodities 


| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 15, 18, 21 House Furnishings and Equipment: 2, 4, 10, 
Artistic Objects: 26 17, 44 
Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- Iron and Steel: 2, 45 

sories: 28, 34 Japan War: 32 
Chemicals and Drugs: 11, 25, 33, 35, 36 Machinery and Parts 
China and Earthenware: 44 Agricultural—-34, 42 
Christmas-Tree Trimmings: 27 Industrial—3, 29, 38, 42 
Clothes Pins: 19. Motor Boats: 36 
Clothing and Accessories: 4, 22 Office Equipment and Supplies: 3, 8 
Construction Materials: 31, 45 Paper Products: 39, 41, 43 
Drums (Iron and Steel): 12 Porcelainware: 18 
Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 44 Sporting Equipment: 7 
Foodstuffs: 18, 36. Stoneware: 16 
Furniture: 6. Technical Information: 1 
General Merchandise: 36 Telephone Cord: 23 
Glassware: 2, 30, 44 Temperature Controls: 13 
Hardware: 44, 45. Textiles: 2, 4, 5, 10, 24, 44 
Hides and Skins: 37 Tiles: 9 
Horticulture: 14, 20 Tools: 29, 40, 44. 
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Bids on the foregoing requirements 
should be submitted not later than noon, 
on March 24, 1948, to the Electricity De- 
partment, City of Capetown, Union of 
South Africa, from which office copies of 
tender, specifications, and conditions of 
bidding may be obtained. 

A few copies of these documents, in- 
cluding blueprints of the intersections, 
are available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Bids Invited on Fire- 
Extinguishing Equipment 


Bids covering the supply of carbon 
dioxide fire-extinguishing equipment will 
be accepted until 10 a.m., March 22, 1948, 
by the Peruvian Santa Corporation, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in 
Lima. This equipment is to be used at 
the Canon del Pato hydroelectric project 
about 280 miles north of Lima. 

Complete details may be obtained from 
the Santa Corporation, Edificio Boza, 
Lima, Peru, to which address bids should 
be directed. 


India Plans Industrial 
Development Program 


In connection with a program of in- 
dustrial development planned by the 
United Provinces of India government, 
American technical assistance and quo- 
tations on required plant and equipment 
are desired, according to a report from 
the American Embassy in New Delhi. 
Installation of the following new plants 
is contemplated: 

1. Two textile mills, each having 20,090 to 
25,000 spindle capacity, for spinning yarns of 
40 to 120 counts, including all ancillary and 
humidification machinery; also, power-gen- 
erating plants for these mills. 

2. One acetate rayon plant, having a daily 
capacity of 10 tons 

3. Two contact sulfuric-acid plants, each 
having a capacity of 5 tons daily. 

4. Two electrolytic caustic-soda plants, 
each having a capacity of 5 tons daily. 

In addition, it is planned to develop 
heavy and medium engineering indus- 
tries, and manufacture ammonium ni- 
trate and urea, viscose and acetate 
rayon, plastics, heavy chemicals (par- 
ticularly caustic soda, soda ash, and the 
acids). 

It is understood that the principal in- 
dustries in the Univted Provinces are cot- 
ton and woolen textiles, sugar, alcohol, 
glass, vegetable oils and soap, leather 
and leather goods, and paper and wood- 
work, and it is desired to expand and 
modernize these to the maximum ex- 
tent possible. 

For all of the projects, the government 
has indicated that the advice and as- 
Sistance of experts would be required 
for Purposes of survey, planning, erec- 
tion, and initial operation. 


March 13. 1948 


In connection with the technological 
aspects of the development program, the 
government has expressed a desire to 
arrange for the training in this country 
of Indian technicians having an indus- 
trial background, who could then carry 
on the work begun. 

The government has also suggested 
that it might be necessary to invite 
American investment in some industries, 
such as rayon and plastics, and would 
welcome expressions of interest in this 
regard. 

All communications concerning this 
program should be addressed to the 
Minister for Development, United Prov- 
inces Government, Civil Secretariat, 
Lucknow, United Provinces, India. 


Union Station To Be 
Built in Mexico City 


The National Railways of Mexico will 
build a new and modern union station 
in Mexico City, with work scheduled to 
begin during 1948. It is planned to in- 
stall the latest facilities for the expe- 
ditious handling of a large volume of 
passenger, mail, baggage, and express 
traffic. 

While contract for the actual con- 
struction of these facilities will, accord- 
ing to reports, probably be awarded to a 
Mexican firm, the project should afford 
numerous opportunities for supplying 
materials and equipment required in such 
a structure. 

Interested American firms may con- 
tact the Ferrocarriles Nacionales de 
Mexico, Edificio Bolivar, Calle Bolivar 19, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


FCCO Offers Two 
German-Owned Properties 


American firms and individuals are 
invited to submit bids on two German- 
owned properties being offered for public 
sale by the Swedish Foreign Capital Con- 


trol Office. Details of each sale are 
briefly outlined. 
1. Eau de Cologne & Parfymerifabriken 


“4711", Ferd. Miilhens, Sundbybe:g, Sweden, 
belonging to the estate of Hans Miulhens, 
deceased. The enterprise, established as a 
private firm in 1907, manufactures and sells 
direct to retailers 4711’ Eau de Cologne and 
“Tosco” perfume based on essenses delivered 
by the German owners, hair medicines, shav- 
ing products, creams, powders, bath salts, 
and soap. Most of the commodities sold 
are protected by trade-marks, some of which 
concern goods manufactured on the basis 
of essences of unknown composition obtained 
from the German owners, while others apply 
to goods wholly manufactured by the Swed- 
ish firm. The latter will be included in the 
sale of the assets; while right to utilize the 
former will be subject to the proviso that 
they be used only within the goods category 
and for the commcdity to which they orig- 
inally belonged. 

Premises of this property consist of a fac- 
tory, storage space, decoration workshop, and 
office, situated in Sundbyberg. 


Preliminary bids for this property should 
be received by the Foreign Capital Control 
Office, Hovslagargatan 2, Stockholm, Sweden. 
no later than March 31, 1948. 

2. Ozalid Section of Aktiebolaget Anilin- 
kompaniet, Goteborg, Sweden. This section 
of Aktiebolaget Anilinkompaniet manufac- 
tures Ozalid light tracing paper under license 
from Kalle & Co. AG., Wiesbaden-Biebrich. 
Property to be sold includes stores of raw 
materials and ready stock, developing ma- 
chines, other machines, and the trade mark 
OZALID. 


Preliminary bids for this property 
should be submitted to the Foreign Capi- 
tal Control Office, Hovslagargatan 2, 
Stockholm, Sweden, by April 3, 1948. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Walter Anthony Fried, repre- 
senting Mavo Manufacturing Co. Pty., Ltd., 
24 Lambert Road, Royston Park, South Wel- 
land, South Australia, is interested in ob- 
taining business connections and technical 
experience. Scheduled to arrive March 12, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: ™ Australian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 206 Sansome, San Francisco, Calif. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Springfield (Masg.), Pitts- 
burgh, and New York City. 

2. Egypt—Bahgat Chourbagy Bey, repre- 
senting Bahgat Chourbagy Bey & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), Immobilia 
Blidg., Cherif Fasha Street, Cairo, is interested 
in importing into Egypt textiles, iron and 
steel, and glassware; and in exporting to the 
United States antique carpets, fancy Egyptian 
embroidery, cotton, and other Egyptian prod- 
ucts. Scheduled to arrive March 13, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: “% Royal Egyptian Consulate, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Washington, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. . 

3. Egypt—Raymond Harari, representing 
Le Scribe Egyptien, S. A. E. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, sales/indent 
agent), 5 Kantaret el Dekka Street, Cairo, is 
interested in office equipment and supplies, 
and printing machinery and supplies. Sched- 
uled to arrive the end of February, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: “% Remington Rand, Inc., Export 
Division, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Chicago, and Boston. 

4. Scotland—Samuel Hankin, representing 
S. Hankin (Textiles), Ltd. (exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 173 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, is interested in exporting to the 
United States children’s ready-made outer- 
wear, millinery, hand-woven Shetland scarves, 
and Shetland blankets and tweeds. Sched- 
uled to arrive February 28, via New York City, 
for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: % 
Greenbaum, 37-21 Seventy-sixth Street, 
Jackson Heights, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City and Chicago. 


Import Opportunities 


5. Belgium—Ernest Burgi (manufacturer), 
133 Avenue Josse Goffin, Brussels, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for first-quality im- 
pregnated polishing cloths for silverware. 

6. Belgium—Jean Callens (manufacturer), 
25, rue Fabry, Liege, wishes to export and 
seeks agents in New York, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, and Grand Rapids for hand-carved, 
imitation antique furniture and chairs. 

7. Belgium—Etablissements Jules Dewan- 
dre (manufacturer), 82 rue Saint Gilles, 
Liege, wishes to export all kinds of first- 
quality fishing tackle. Firm states it will 
furnish samples upon request. 


~] 








8. Belgium—Etablissements Portelange, 
S. A. (manufacturer), 7, rue de l’Academie, 
Liege, desires to export and seeks agents on 
an outright sales basis for KARA copying 
machines (alcohol). One descriptive leaflet 
(in French) is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. Belgium—Manutfactures Céramiques 
d’Hemixem, Gilliot & Co., S. A. (manufac- 
turer), Hemixem near Antwerp, wish to ex- 
port 30,000 each month of mixed-quality 
ivory-colored surjacing tiles. Size: 5% 
inches x 514 inches, 44-inch thick. 

10. Belgium—S. A. Manta (manufacturer), 
rue Basse, Waasmunster, wish to export 
standard-quality blankets (woolen, cotton, 
and mixed weave), floorcloths, dishcloths, 
and dusters. Also, firm seeks agents to cover 
areas outside New York, New England, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
California, where it is already represented. 

11. Belgium—S. A. Omnium Chimique 
(manufacturer), 1517 Chaussée de Wavre, 
Brussels, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for sparteine, caffeine, strychnine, atropine; 
all alkaloids. Quality: U. S. A. R— 
Pet ¥. 

12. Beigium—vUsines Standard, S. A. (man- 
ufacturers), 6 rue Bollaer, Lierre, desire to 
export and seek agent for standard-quality 
iron and steel drums. Capacities from 10 to 
110 American gallons conforming to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulations. 

13. Canada—Cansfield Electrical Works, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 260 Geary Avenue, 
Toronto 4, Ontario, wish to export and seek 
agent for first-grade temperature controls 
for electric water heaters. Few copies of il- 
lustrated catalog available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


14. Denmark—American Export Agency 
(commission merchants), 4 Niels Brocks 
Gade, Copenhagen, wish to export rose 
bushes (with roots), general assortment of 
hybrid teas and polyanthas, three sound 
branches from the bottom. First quality 
according to U. S. standard grades. Firm 


states it is in a position to ship approxi- 
mately 150,000 bushes during season (Sep- 
tember 15, 1948, April 15, 1949.) 

15. Denmark—Hansen & Co. (wine and 
spirit manufacturers), 31 Gerritsgade, 
Svendborg, wish to export b’ack-currant rum, 
in bottles of 72 centiliters each. Quality 
25, 35, or 43 degrees Gay Lussac as required 
Firm would appreciate any information that 
the buyer might find appropriate. 

16. Denmark—Ejnar Hansen & Bent Wohl- 
ert (export merchants), Box 39, Copenhagen 
K., offer on an outright sale basis to retailers 
very-high-quality SAXBO stoneware of an- 
cient and modern design. Firm states that 
stone ware is distinguished from all other 
kinds by unique glazing which cannot be 
imitated. 

17. Denmark—H. P. Larsen (manufac- 
turer), Carl Jacobsensvej 19, Copenhagen 
Valby, wishes to export any quantity of egg- 
slicers cast in original silumin 87/13, strings 
of stainless steel. Firm would appreciate 
any information that buyer might find ap- 
propriate. 

18. Denmark—J. Levring & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter and commission merchants), ster- 
brogade 68, Copenhagen, offers to export sub- 
stantial quantities of the following com- 
modities: first-class Roquefort and blue 
cheese; canned fish such as Brisling sardines, 
mackerel filets, smoked eels with scrambled 
eggs, smoked cod liver and salmon trout; 
chocolate such as milk chocolate, Vi-ka tab- 
lets, Skandia tablets, rollo rolls; cherry 
brandy, 60 proof; porcelain dinner, coffee, and 
tea sets. Firm would appreciate any in- 
formaticn that buyer might find appropriate 

19. Denmark—Skanacid A/S (export mer- 


chant), Hellerupvej 19, Copenhagen, desire 
to export and seek agent for clothespins (6- or 
7-coil steel spring) of first-class material 
and workmanship. Firm states it can ship 
20,000 to 40,000 gross each month. 

20. Denmark—K. Stormly Hansen (export 
merchant), 52 Aalekistevej, Copenhagen, 
wishes to export any desired quantity of 
extra-quality lilies-of-the-valley in embryo 
Firm would appreciate any information that 
the buyer might find appropriate. 

21. Denmark—Winkels Vinimport (manu- 
facturer and exporter), Senderborggade 1, 
Copenhagen )., has available for export un- 
limited quantities of first-class cherry brandy 
and liqueur, 60 and 80 proof. Firm will send 
samples on its own account to prospective 
buyers. Also, firm would like instructions as 
to packing, size of bottles, and any informa- 
tion that the buyer might find appropriate 

22. England—Carmel Exporters and Im- 
porters, Ltd. (general exporters and ship- 
pers), 5 Philpot Lane, London, E. C. 3., wish 
to export various grades of footwear. Few 
illustrated catalogs, including prices, are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

23. France—Félix Dansard (manufacturer) 
Impasse du Pilat, St-Chamond, Loire, wishes 
to export elastic telephone-receiver cords 
(four-wire cord, 26 inches not extended, 64 
inches extended). Firm states it is in a posi- 
tion to export 5,000 wires each month. One 
sample cord is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 


of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

24. France—Filature Alsacienne de Laine 
Peignee Gluck & Cie. (manufacturer) , 32, rue 
du Manege, Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin), wish 


to export pure-wool ted dyed or 
undyed, for weaving mills and hosiery mills 
Firm desires full shipping instructions 

25. Italy—Comm. Giovanni Pacifico (pro- 
ducer, wholesaler, and exporter), 89 Via Na- 
zionale, Rome, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for Aquila grown saffron 
(Crocus Sativus, dried styles or stig- 
mas of the plant’s flowers in bulk Quan- 
tity: 1 to 114 metric tons yearly. Specifica- 
tions: contains not more than 10 percent of 
percent of! 


wor yarns 


best-grade 
Linne 


yellow styles; not more than 7 
totai ash; other foreign matters 2 percent; 
insoluble ash in acid not above 1 percent 


Next crop due in November 1948 and will be 
available in January or February 1949. One 
sample of saffron is available on a loan ba 

from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 


26. Ita'y—Montagnani Gina (wholesaler 
manufacturer, exporter), 10 Via Bartolomeo 
Scala, Florence, desires to export artistic 
objects in white metal 

27. Netherland C. Esser (manufacturer) 


318 Overtoom, 
on an outright 
mas-tree trimmings Samples 
graphs available upon request 
firm 

28. Norway—Christiansen & Co. (manufac- 
turers, exporters, wholesalers) , 3 Tollbugaten, 
Oslo, offer to export, and seek agent for hub 
caps of highly polished aluminum for Chev- 
rolet, Chrysler, De Soto, Dodge, Ford, Opel 
and Plymouth cars. Quality: One-half hard 
Norwegian pure aluminum type S. 1.25 milli- 
meters. A few leaflets and two sample hub 
caps are available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 


Amsterdam, offers to export 
first-class Christ- 
and photo- 


from foreign 


basis 


} 
saies 


Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
29. Sweden—Oscar Appelgren & Co. (ex- 
port and commission merchants), 2 Ostra 


Hamngatan, Goteborg, wish to export prime- 
quality machinery and tools, such as wood- 
working machines, Diesel engines, machines 
the shoe and leather industries, car- 
penter’s tools, spades and shovels. Samples 
or specifications will be furnished by foreign 
firm upon request 


for 


30. Sweden—Kalmar Glas Export Co. AJB 
(export merchants), Kalmar, desire to export 
large quantities of prime- and second-grade 
household glass, and lamp and illumination 
glassware. Firm will furnish samples and 
descriptive literature upon request. 

31. Sweden—Georg Sylwander, AB (im. 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, and sales agent) 
Styckjunkargatan 5, Stockholm, wish to ex. 
port laminated flush doors of masonite or 
pine veneer, of highest quality Swedish 
manufacture Sizes: 6’8’’ x 2'4" y 134": 
68’ x 2’6"’ x 134"; 6'B"’ x 2’B" KX 154", Firm 
would appreciate receiving pertinent infor. 
mation regarding entry into the United States 
from prospective American buyers 


Export Opportunities 
32. England—Cyclo Chemicals, Ltd. (im. 
porter, manufacturer, exporter), Manfield 
House, 376, Strand, London, W. C. 2., is in. 
terested in obtaining considerable quantities 
of Japan war 
33. Italy—Cesare Miccone (manufacturer) 
Via Orta, 23, Turin, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for 50,000 kilograms annually of 
sodium peroxide (NA2C2) for the preparation 
of bleaching products 
34. Italy—-Domenico Pasquali & Co 
porter, wholesaler) 


(im- 
47 Via Luigi Alamannj 
Florence, desires quotations and agency for 


automobiles and trucks, replacement parts 
and body accessories tractors, threshers. 
binders, harvesters, and other agricultural 


machinery 
35. Italy 
turer 
Turin 
materials for 


Perkins Chemical Co. (manufac. 
importer) Corso Galileo Ferraris 31. 
purchase quotations for raw 
pharmaceutical products and 
Aiso, seeks agency for 


seeks 
pharmacists’ supplie 
pharmaceutical product 
36. Madagasca Maison P.H. Golaz (whole- 
aler import merchant), Tamatave 
seeks offers with prices for the following com- 
modities: General 
caustic soda pirit of tu 
butter 


retailer 
merchandise; linseed oil 
pentine; canned 
cheese weetened condensed 
rt} made of 
than 6 meters 
gasoline motors 


canned 
mil} and motorboats 


pitch pine or 


se€awo 
iny less 
with 
Handleman (manufacturer 
Palenque 90, Colonia Nar- 
Mexico, D. F., seeks quotations for 12,000 
feet each month of first- and second-quality 


uede (split and unsplit), in light colors, tan 


mahog 
made 
37. Mexrico—H 


of sport jackets) 


long, carefully 


varte 


beige, and tobacc« 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


38. Mexico 
if weekly 
Septiembre 


huahua 


Imprenta Comercial ( publisher 
newspaper “El Alacran"’), 16 de 
311 Oriente, Ciudad Juarez, Chi- 
see] purchase quotations for one 
matic newspaper press (auto- 
12 x 18 inches; one modern 
machine with maga- 
size if No. 14 is 
prefers new ma- 
in very good 


electric auto 
matic feeder) 
No. 14 electric 
zine (would 
unavailable 
would 


size 
Linotype 
another 
Firm 

used if 


accept 

Note 
chinery accept 
condition 

39. Republic of Philippines—C. G. Nazario 
& Sons, Inc. (importers, wholesalers, retail- 
428 Dasmarinas, Manila, seek purchase 
quotations for magazines, in ton 


ers) 
over-issue 
lots 


Agency Opportunities 


Etablissements M. De Lame & 
import mer- 


49. Belgium 
Cie 


chant) 


(wholesaler, representative 
210, rue Saint Laurent, Liege, seeks 
agency for metal saw blades, and tools for 
mechanical and automotive industries 

41. Italy—-Pasquale A. Crescenzi (sales 
Via Talucchi, 25, Turin, desires agency 
for paper for packaging 

42. Italy—Societa Commerciale Macchine— 
S.C. M. (sales agent, manufacturers’ agent 


agent) 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BLENOS AIRES 


(Dated February 18, 1948) 


After 10 weeks of negotiation, agree- 
ment was reached between Argentina 
and the United Kingdom in regard to the 
supply and payment of the principal 
goods in the trade between the two coun- 
tries. The agreement covers goods to be 
shipped in 1948 only. Britain will acquire 
specified quantities of meat, corn, linseed 
oil, oileake, bran, and animal fats, paying 
in advance £100,000,000 plus a lump sum 
of £10,000,000 to compensate Argentina 
for increased costs of production. Argen- 
tina will acquire 1,000,000 tons of coal 
and 2,585,000 cubic meters of petroleum 
products, plus steel, tin plate, tin, zinc, 
lead, asbestos, agricultural machinery, 
cutlery, and certain chemical products. 

By the terms of the agreement Argen- 
tina will use the British advance pay- 
ments of £110,000,000, plus an additional 
£40,000,000 of Argentina’s sterling bal- 
ances, for payment to the British stock- 
holders of the Argentine railways. Ar- 
gentina formally took possession of the 
railways on March 1. 

Other provisions of the agreement ac- 
corded British goods most-favored-na- 
tion treatment on importation into Ar- 
gentina, and the Argentine Government 
will grant exchange permits up to £10,- 
000,000 for goods whose importation is 
now restricted. In addition, British firms 
will be given preference in purchases 
abroad by Argentine Government de- 
partments. 

Loadings of grain for export in Janu- 
ary and early February fell off from the 
nigh rate attained in December, ap- 
parently in consequence of increased 
port congestion, a short dock strike, and 
the carnival holidays. Deliveries to 
ports now appear to have speeded up 
again, however, and the loading rate 
Will probably improve. Aside from the 
commitments under the Anglo-Argen 
tine agreement, no further sales of the 
new grain crops have been reported 

Although only scattered rainfall oc- 
curred during the first part of February, 
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the weather and ob- 


moderate, 
servers continued to expect a corn har- 
vest of at least 7,000,000 tons and a sun- 
flower crop of up to 1,000,000 tons. 

As from December 1, 1947, the Gov- 
ernment has lowered from 12 to 10 pesos 
per 100 kilograms the price at which it 


was 


will sell wheat to domestic mills. At the 
same time the Government established 
prices at which millers would have to 
sell flour and wheat byproducts to local 
wholesalers. 

Early in February the export quotas 
for the first quarter of 1948 were set at 
2,200 tons for powdered milk and 400 
tons for condensed milk. After a lapse 
of 4 months, an export quota was set 
for butter exports amounting to 4,000 
tons for the period February 15 to March 
15. 

The Government has set aside a sum 
of 10,000,000 pesos ($2,500,000) for the 
expansion of cotton production. Part 
of the money is to go for the erection 
of warehouses and the distribution of 
certified seed of improved varieties. 

The Argentine stock market showed a 
sudden dip in share values early in Feb- 
ruary when grain prices dropped in the 
United States. However, the market 
soon regained most of the lost ground, 
and informed opinion attached little 
significance to the break. 

With the arrival in Buenos Aires in 
January of the Moore-McCormack liner 
Argentina, fast passenger service be- 
tween New York and Buenos Aires has 
been reinstituted for the first time since 
early in the war. 

A commercial air agreement has been 
signed with France which is understood 
to be similar to the United States-Ar- 
gentine agreement of last year. 

By Government decree, import quotas 
for the year 1948 were set at 20,250,000 
kilograms (approximately 44,550,000 
pounds) of calcium carbide and 45,- 
005,600 kilograms (approximately 109,- 
000,000 pounds) of sulfur. 

The domestic industry producing sen- 
sitized photographic plates and paper 
was decreed to be of national interest 
in January, thus entitling the industry 
to special protection. Import quotas 
were authorized to be fixed on these 
goods which will now be subject to im- 














port permits. Products not competing 
with the local industry may be exempted 
from the import quota and permit re- 
quirements. 


Austria 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 
(Dated February 12, 1948) 


During January industria!-production 
rates continued generally at the same 
levels as during the last quarter of 1947. 
Production of crude steel, however, which 
reached a postwar peak during Decem- 
ber, maintained the same level during 
January. 

The contract of the Alpine Montan 
concern for monthly purchases of 10,000 
metric tons of Czechoslovak coke was ex- 
tended for 6 months because the coke 
ovens of the United Iron & Steel Co. at 
Linz were turning out only enough coke 
for two of the three blast furnaces cur- 
rently in operation in Austria. 

The Ranshofen aluminum company 
entered into a contract with France 
whereby, during 1948, it is to receive 
12,000 to 18,600 metric tons of alumina in 
exchange for aluminum ingots at the rate 
of 1 ton of ingots for 5 tons of alumina. 

The production of tractors at the Steyr 
plant, designed for a monthly output of 
500 units, started in September with 25 
units, but rose to $94 in November and 
to 215 in December. 

The labor shortage remained critical 
in forestry, agriculture, and industry, but 
in white-collar positions, in the hotel and 
restaurant trade, and in the food-proc- 
esSing industry the number of job seekers 
exceeded the vacancies. 

Although recently there was no sig- 
nificant downward trend in prices except 
in the black market, it was felt by some 
that the readiness of the industrialists 
and merchants to sell inventory items 
was attributable either to a shortage of 
liquid funds or to greater confidence in 
the schilling as a result of the Currency 
Protection Law. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 24, 1948.) 

A capital levy and property increase 
tax, designed to complement the conver- 
sion measure by taxing property and 
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war-earned profits, was introduced into 
Parliament in January. 

A new Merchandise Exchange Law was 
enacted by the Austrian Parliament on 
February 4 which gave the Government 
broad powers to control the allocation 
and production of an extensive list of 
raw materials, semimanufactures, and 
finished goods, including steel, other 
metals, leather, textiles, petroleum, fuel 
paper, and chemica’'s. This law not only 
empowered the Ministry of Trade to 
channel available materials into vital in- 
dustries by means of a strict centralized 
rationing system, but also authorized it 
to compel industries producing or proc- 
essing rationed goods to use their facil- 
ties to meet export commitments, an 
authority which may be of great conse- 
quence in increasing the stability of Aus- 
tria’s foreign trade and insuring the ful- 
fillment of commitments under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated February 17, 1948) 


According to commercial sources, re- 
tail and wholesale trade, while season- 
ally slow, has not been unsatisfactory 
during recent weeks. Trade in consumer 
goods generally has held up more satis- 
factorily than in the luxury items, but 
there has as yet been no price reduction 
in the latter. This may be attributed in 
part to the fact that an import license 
bill was before Congress and the chances 
of its passage were excellent. Some tex- 
tiles have recently gone up in price, and 
there have been indications that a 20 
percent increase in cotton piece-goods 
quotations may be impending. The Rio 
de Janeiro textile wholesalers are said to 
be purchasing as little as possible and to 
be offering resistance to the rising price 
trend. Trade in the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul is well above country-wide aver- 
age, and it is reported that, although 
there has been some seasonal slack, gen- 
eral business conditions are sound. 

The decrease in the importation of 
merchandise listed in the fourth category 
for obtaining exchange has continued as 
a consequence of the extension of delays 
in the obtaining of exchange to cover 
such imports. Several important banks 
in Rio de Janeiro have reduced their ex- 
change purchases considerably, as a con- 
sequence of a Government regulation re- 
quiring commercial banks to surrender to 
the Bank of Brazil 75 percent of the ex- 
change which they acquire, and pending 
clarification of the situation. Report- 
edly, the various banks have requested 
their correspondents abroad to abstain, 
temporarily, from sending them collec- 
tions. Representations by the two 
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———_. 
New Advisory Groups of Exporters To Work With OIT 


Advisory groups composed of representative independent or merchant eX porters 
and manufacturing exporters are being selected by the Office of International Trade 
for the purpose of securing closer working relationships with exporters engaged jn 
shipping commodities affected by the new export licensing policies of OJT. the 
Department of Commerce announced March 3. Frequent conferences have been 
held in the past with groups of exporters affected by the export licensing regulations, 
but it has been found advisable to establish a more formal procedure for keeping in 
constant touch with exporters, OIT officials explained, 

It is intended that regular panels of exporters will be selected according to the 
industries affected by the new regulations and that small task committees will be drawy 
from these panels to study special licensing problems as they arise affecting certain 
industries or commodities. 

The panels will be selected so as to represent small exporters as well as large 
exporters, and care will be taken to represent various geographical sections of the 
country. The new advisory groups are not intended to replace the long-established 
Export Advisory Committee. but to provide a commodity-by-commodity representa. 
tion and a working arrangement for frequent consultation on the rapidly changing 
problems of export licensing. 

Derek Brooks has been appointed to coordinate the work of these more formalized 
advisory groups. In 1945 Mr. Brooks was Deputy Chief in Charge of the Washington 
Office of the Trade Relations Staff of the Foreign Economic Administration. From 
1942 through 1944, he was Chief of the Machinery and Equipment Division of the 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Foreign Economic Administration. He has had 
more than 15 years of experience in the commercial exporting business before and 


since the war. 








Brazilian Bankers’ Associations to the 
Minister of Finance, requesting a reduc- 
tion to 50 percent in the quota of con- 
vertible foreign currencies which the ex- 
change banks are now required to sell to 
the Bank of Brazil, have thus far been 
without avail. The Bank of Brazil has, 
as a result of the new regulation, suc- 
ceeded in eliminating a small part of the 
large backlog of dollar collections which 
had accumulated pending availability of 
exchange. 

The bill authorizing the Government 
to subject imports and exports to prior 
licensing was passed by the Senate on 
February 6 and sent to President Dutra 
for signature ‘the bill was signed on 
February 25). It is not yet known when 
the lists of the various types of goods to 
be licensed will be made public, nor have 
any details been revealed of when and 
how the Bank of Brazil will issue li- 
censes. This new law may well be an 
interim one, as the Senate has indicated 
that it wished to recommend a number 
of amendments, from which it abstained 
because of the impending adjournment 
of Congress. Among the amendments 
receiving consideration by the Senate 
was one whereby the Bank of Brazil 
would be granted an exchange monopoly 
for a period of 1 year from the date of the 
bill’s enactment. 

The recent general recession of com- 
modity prices both in Brazil and the 
United States has created anxiety and 
uncertainty—reflected in the press— 
among agricultural producers, proces- 
sors, and merchandisers. Therefore, 


trading in practically all export com- 
modities was considerably reduced and, 
in some cases, virtually suspended. Con- 
siderable press comment was devoted to 
analyses of the coffee market situation 
and to the citing of reasons why coffee 
exports to the United States would not 
be detrimentally affected by a decline in 
the prices of other commodities. Prin- 
cipal reasons adduced were the low stock 
position in the United States and the 
fact that coffee prices had not, accord- 
ing to the articles, risen as sharply as 
numerous other commodities. Congress 
continued to discuss plans for the financ- 
ing of other agricultural products, which 
afforded some reassurance to the inter- 
ested parties. A House bill provided for 
the financing of the carnauba wax crops 
of 1946-47 and 1947-48 at the following 
minimum f. a. s. prices per 15 kilograms: 
600 cruzeiros for “fatty gray”; 620 
cruzeiros for “Cauipe’’; and 700 cruzeiros 
for “prime yellow’; it was approved by 
the Senate on February 14 and transmit- 
ted to the President for signature. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has announced 
that a minimum guaranty of 170 
cruzeiros per 60 kilograms of wheat will 
be established. 

Reports from Sao Paulo indicate that 
a large peanut crop may be expected. 
Pest damage to coffee continues to cause 
grave concern, although a newly de- 
veloped spray has been used extensively. 
Cattle in the southern district are in ex- 
cellent condition for the approaching 
slaughter season. The latest estimate 
for the oncoming 1948 cotton crop is 
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950,000 metric tons, which is some 100,- 
000 tons less than the short 1947 crop. 

The special session of Congress ter- 
minated on February 16, and the next 
ordinary session will begin on March 15. 
Just before the conclusion of the special 
session the President sent to Congress a 
draft of a law covering the development 
of Brazil's petroleum resources, but con- 
sideration of the project was deferred 
until the opening of the regular session. 
Imported petroleum products continued 
in tight supply, the shortage being par- 
ticularly pronounced in the case of fuel 
oil. 

The latest foreign-trade figures pub- 
lished, for January-November 1947, are 
as follows (comparable period of the pre- 
ceding year in parentheses): exports, 
3.390.812 metric tons (3,367,912), 19,- 
973,129,000 cruzeiros (16,572,447,000) ; 
imports, 6,562,385 metric tons (4,351,- 
323), 20,535,780,000 cruzeiros (337,274,- 
000). 

Coffee exports during the month of 
January totaled 1,362,692 bags; Santos 
accounted for 947,083 bags, of which 
785,410 were imported by the United 
States. Santos’ registration of sales up 
to January 31, for shipment to the 
United States during February, amount- 
ed to 280,944 bags. 


Exchange and Finance 


Registration of Foreign Capital.—Accord- 
ing to an airgram dated January 23, 1948, 
from the American Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro, an additional instruction (Instruc- 
tion No. 34 of the Banking Superintendency, 
dated January 19), has been issued in con- 
nection with the registration of foreign cap- 
ital. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 15, 1947, for an explanation of the 
requirement of registration of private for- 
eign capital in Brazil and the issue of Janu- 
ary 10, 1948, for an announcement of the 
extension of the deadline for registration to 
March 31, 1948.] 

Instruction No. 34 is applicable only in 
the case of foreign capital invested in Bra- 
zilian securities payable in cruzeiros. The 
order defines the securities concerned as 
“securities of the Brazilian internal debt, 
shares and debentures and any other securi- 
ties issued in cruzeiros by firms domiciled 
in Brazil which represent investment of cap- 
ital in this country.” The investor may ef- 
fect registration of such securities by mak- 
ing application to the local Brazilian Con- 
sular authorities, presenting the necessary 
proof. If the securities are deposited with 
foreign banks or depositories, these agencies 
may apply for registration of the securities 
direct to the Banking Superintendency (Fis- 
calizacao Bancaria do Banco do Brasil S. A., 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) by means of a letter 
Specifying the name and residence of the 
depositor and a description of the securities 
deposited. 

According to the Chief of the Banking 
Superintendency, this latest instruction on 
the registration of private foreign capital 
Invested in Brazil is merely designed to fa- 
cilitate registration by persons residing out- 
Side of Brazil of their investments in 
Cruzeiro securities. Foreign capital invested 
in commerce and industry in Brazil is sub- 
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ject to registration in Brazil by persons resid- 
ing in the country and is accordingly not 
mentioned in Instruction No. 34. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports and Exports: Subject to Prior Li- 
cense.—The Brazilian bill to place all im- 
ports and exports under a prior license sys- 
tem (with the exception of foodstuffs of 
prime necessity, cement, and pharmaceuti- 
cals) has been signed by the President and 
became effective upon publication on Febru- 
ary 25, 1948. It is expected that supple- 
mentary regulations, which have not yet 
been issued, will specify a period of grace 
(beginning on the date of their publica- 
tion) during which foreign merchandise 
loaded at foreign ports within the specified 
period will be exempted from the import- 
license requirement. There is to be no 
change from the present control system 
until the issuance of such regulations. 

{For previous announcement of this bill 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 27, 1947, and January 24, 1948.] 

“Japanese” Rice: Prohibited Exportation.— 
The exportation of rice of the type called 
Japanese through any port of Brazil, with 
the exception of the ports of the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, has been prohibited by 
Order No. 2 of the Federal Foreign Trade 
Council, published February 11, 1948. 

|For announcement of the export prohibi- 
tion on rice, removal from export prohibition 
and placing under export license of ship- 
ments from certain States and subsequently 
from the remaining States, see FoREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 21, 1946, March 
29 and August 2, 1947.] 


British East 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


East AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 
ESTABLISHED 


An interterritorial organization to pro- 
vide for the administration of public 
services common to Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika was established on January 
1, 1948. The new organization, the East 
Africa High Commission, consisting of 
the Governors of the three Dependen- 
cies, has as its duties the administration 
of 20 common services, such as posts and 
telegraphs, research and statistical serv- 
ices (which were, in the main, already 
operated interterritorially). In addi- 
tion, nine further services are to be 
amalgamated on an East African basis 
and are to be administered by the newly 
created organization. These include the 
customs and excise departments and the 
railway and port services. 

For the carrying out of its functions, 
the High Commission is to appoint mem- 
bers of a central] secretariat and execu- 
tive body. In addition, an East African 
Central Legislative Assembly is to be es- 
tablished consisting of a Speaker, seven 
ex-officio members, three nominated of- 
ficial members, and 13 nonofficial mem- 
bers. On its establishment the Assem- 
bly is to meet once a year and is to be 


empowered to legislate on various serv- 
ices administered by the High Commis- 
sion. 

The scheme for interterritorial organ- 
ization in East Africa had been under 
consideration for several years. It was 
first proposed in a White Paper published 
in London in December 1945; in March 
1947, revised proposals for such an or- 
ganization were published in a second 
White Paper (Colonial No. 210, H. M. 
S. Gh), 

As will be noted above, the newly cre- 
ated organizational machinery merely 
provides for the administration of cer- 
tain scheduled services whose character 
is interterritorial. It does not involve 
either political union or the fusion of 
the existing governments of Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika. Nonetheless, 
it is a significant development, indicat- 
ing a trend toward increasing commer- 
cial and economic cooperation between 
the three East African Dependencies. 


British Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Manufacturing Tax Extended.— 
The manufacturing tax of $1 (1 British 
Guiana dollar is equal to $0.84 United 
States currency) imposed in British Guiana 
on each ton of sugar manufactured in the 
colony is continued in operation through 
December 31, 1948, by ordinance No. 43 of 
1947, published in the British Guiana Of- 
ficial Gazette of December 31, 1947. 

|For additional taxes imposed on sugar see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of July 12 
and August 2, 1947.] 


¥ 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-Control Bill Passed—-The Emer- 
gency Exchange Conservation Act, which 
provides statutory authority for the import 
restriction program effective November 17, 
1947, passed the House of Commons February 
24. No date has as yet been set for the com- 
ing into force of the Act. However, pending 
the effective date of the statutory authority, 
the irnmport controls will continue to be ad- 
ministered under order-in-council. 

An important feature of the bill is the 
long list of capital goods under schedule III 
which may henceforth be subject to specific 
import permit. Since November 18, such 
capital goods have been permitted entry 
under general license. It is not the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to place immediate re- 
strictions on all of the items included in 
schedule III, but rather to bring under con- 
trol as few of the items, from time to time, as 
will accomplish the task of restoring Canada’s 
foreign exchange position. 

In administering schedule III it is intended 
that the essentiality of the end use of the 
item will be the controlling factor as to 
whether a permit should be issued. Of the 
items in this list, the Government already has 
selected for import quota control automobiles 
and trucks under tariff item No. 438a, auto- 
motive parts and accessories listed in tariff 
items Nos. 438b, 438c, 438d, and 438e, and for 
specific permit control the following goods: 
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Tariff item No. 393—tires, of steel, in the 
rough, not drilled or machined in any man- 
ner, for railway vehicles, including locomo- 
tives and tenders; tariff item No. 427e—auto- 
matic machines for making and packaging 
cigars and cigarettes not to include tobacco- 
preparing machines; tariff item No. 434—loco- 
motives for use on railways, and chassis, 
tops, wheels and bodies for the same, n.0o.p.; 
tariff item No. 434b—steel wheels for use 
on railway rolling stock, viz; (i) pressed steel, 
(ii) n.o.p.; tariff item No. ex 446—electric 
steam turbo generator sets, 700 hp. and 
greater, of a class or kind not made in 
Canada; complete parts thereof for produc- 
tion use; tariff item No. 461—-safes, including 
doors; doors and door frames for vaults; 
scales, balances, weighing beams and 
strength-testing machines of all kinds, 
n.o.p. 

The bill, as passed, has no time limit and 
thus becomes permanent rather than emer- 
gency authority for the imposition of im- 
port restrictions. Although the temporary 
character of the restrictions now in effect 
continues to be emphasized by Government 
Officials, no specific indication of the dura- 
tion of these restrictions has been given, de- 
spite repeated attempts by the parliamentary 
opposition to obtain some commitment as to 
the time limit. 

In the course of the debate, Finance Min- 
ister Abbott, without making any definite 
commitment, indicated that the present re- 
strictions on fresh fruits and vegetables prob- 
ably will continue through 1948 and perhaps, 
in part at least, into 1949. In the closing 
period of the debate the Minister indicated 
that the restrictions in general would be re- 
laxed and ultimately removed when Canada’s 
reserves of United States dollars reach a more 
reasonable figure and “when we are con- 
vinced that there is a reasonable prospect 
of their continuing at that figure.”” This is 
generally taken as forecasting a rather 
longer period than the “few months” origi- 
nally contemplated. 

Trade and Commerce Minister Howe stated 
during the debate that the import restric- 
tions were originally estimated to save $100,- 
000,000 of United States dollar expenditure 
annually but that now it is expected that 
$150,000,000 might be a reasonable figure. 
Mr. Howe also stated that the Act would 
not be used to encourage the development 
of industries in Canada which would be un- 
likely to prosper when the restrictions were 
lifted. He emphasized this point by adding 
that if the legislation were used as a protec- 
tive tariff, presumably by uneconomic indus- 
tries, import permits might be granted to 
discourage such development. Mr. Howe 
stated again that “as soon as the present 
agreements are out of the way—that is, the 
Geneva agreements—it is the intention of 
the Government to approach the United 
States Government to see whether a bilateral 
agreement can be worked out” under which, 
inter alia, products made by American 
branch plants in Canada could be sold in 
the United States. 





Ceylon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commodities Exempt from Customs 
Duties —The following commodities, if de- 
signed especially for, or intended for the use 
of, the blind, have been declared to be exempt 
from customs duties when imported into 
Ceylon: Braille writing machines, frames, and 
styles; arithmetic number boards and types, 
and apparatus required for mathematics; ap- 
paratus for games; records for talking books; 
clocks, watches, thermometers, and other ar- 
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ticles; knitting machines and any other ap- 
paratus designed for industrial work 

The following items designed for and in- 
tended for the use of the deaf are likewise 
exempt from customs duty: Audiometers 
and hearing aids for class or individual use; 
any apparatus designed for the teaching of 
speech or lip reading. 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated February 9, 1948) 


Approval by the International Mone- 
tary Fund during the last days of Janu- 
ary of Chile’s proposal to establish two 


rates of exchange for international 
transactions during 1948 was welcome 


news to the Government of Chile. It 
improved the prospects for agricultural 
exports which had declined during 1947 
partly because of high production costs 
in relation to world prices. It also per- 
mitted the renewal of import licensing for 
products other than bare essentials. 

Offers by exporters to sell the doliars 
their exports have produced, and bids 
for such dollars by importers holding 
import permits, probably will determine, 
at least initially, the “banking-market” 
rate of exchange. This market was not 
yet operating on February 9, because ex- 
porters had not been told what propor- 
tion of the dollar returns they would be 
allowed to sell in the “banking market,” 
and also because no large volume of im- 
port permits had been issued yet against 
dollars to be bought in that market. 
Several Government officials have stated 
that they expect the ‘“‘banking-market”’ 
rate to fluctuate around 40 to 41 pesos to 
the dollar, but there is at least the pos- 
sibility that it might open somewhat 
higher. 

Chilean Government officials do not 
expect the higher rate of exchange to 
affect adversely compliance with existing 
contracts. Such contracts are written 
in dollars, and it is believed that existing 
price levels in Chile permit the payment 
of a rate higher than the official rate 
However, it is certain that some profits, 
management fees, etc., will be affected 
adversely unless and until peso profits 
rise sufficiently to offset the higher rate 
of exchange at which they will have to be 
remitted. 

Numerous products continue to be pro- 
hibited importation into Chile. An an- 
nex to the Foreign Exchange Budget De- 
cree extends into 1948, and revises the 
import prohibition decree of August 11, 
1947. This annex also places limitations 
and conditions on the granting of im- 
port permits and foreign exchange for 
many of the items permitted importa- 
tion. 

Greater utilization of foreign credits, 
to help achieve a balance of international 
payments, continued to be a major ob- 


| 
jective of the Chilean Government w 
ing January. Decision was awaiteq On 
loan applications to the Internationa | 
Bank, and an additional loan application 
was submitted to the Bank in early Feb. 
ruary through a private company jy 
Chile. Although the Chilean Congreg 
adjourned without acting on the pro. | 
posed Chile-Argentine Commercia)' 
Agreement, there are reports that the 
Government still wishes to consummat. | 
this agreement and that it may cal] g 
special session of Congress in March to 
reconsider it. | 

Organized labor was exceptionally quiet 
during the month of January. There | 
were no strikes of major significance, byt 
negotiations for new labor contracts 
were under way between workers and 
employees of Santiago public utilities 
and of the copper companies at Potrerij- 
los and Chiquicamata. 

The Chile Exploration Co. (Anaconda) 
signed a new labor contract with workers 
and employees at the Chiquicamata mine 
providing for wage increase of from 8 to 
20 pesos per day. Failure to reach an 
agreement by direct negotiation or con- 
ciliation at Potrerillos (Andes Mining 
Co.) resulted in the submission of the 
dispute to arbitration following the in- 
tervention of Chilean Government of- 
ficials. About 4,000 workers and em- 
ployees are involved 

The Chilean Electric Co., which fur- 
nishes power to the city of Santiago, and 
the local gas company have been ne- 
gotiating new labor contracts during the 
past month. Although presumably the 
Chilean Government does not intervene { 
unless direct negotiations fail, the elec- 
tric company has been notified infor- 
mally by the Government that it may 
grant increases no greater than 20 per- 
cent of present wages, including the cost 
of instituting a system of 7 days’ pay for 
6 days’ work. The provision for Sunday 
pay is part of the social program of Pres- 
ident Gonzalez Videla. Company off- 
cials believe that the limitation of 20 
percent on wage increases is part of the 
Government's attempt to control prices 
and that without such a wage policy it 
would not be possible to effectively con- 
trol prices. 

The Central Mixed Commission which 
establishes minimum salaries for em- 
ployees (as distinguished from workers) | 
have finally arrived at a table of basic 
salaries for all Provinces in Chile. The 
1947 minimum for Santiago of 1,995 | 
pesos has been increased by approxl- 
mately 20 percent to 2,400 pesos per 
month. White-collar unions are pro- 
testing vigorously that the increase is in- 


r 
| 
{ 
| 





sufficient to cover the increase in the 
cost of living. This percentage increase } 
is the same as the maximum which 


utility companies will be permitted to 
give workers and would seem to sub- 
stantiate the belief that the Government 
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Export-Import Bank’s New Credit to Nacional Financiera of Mexico 


The Mexican Embassy in Washington and the Export-Import Bank announced February 26 that 
Board of Directors of the Bank have authorized a credit of up to $6,000,000 to Nacional 
», S. A., a financial agency of the Mexican Government, for the purchase of United States 
materials, and services required for the construction of an ammonium sulfate plant 


the . 
Financiere 
equipment, ma 
near Mexico City. ; f ; ; ; 

This credit was authorized in ac cordance with the commitment made by the Export-Import Bank 
to extend credits aggregating $50,000,000 to finance projects approved by the Mexican Government 
and acceptable to the Bank. ‘ 3 5 
The proposed ammonium sulfate plant is to be constructed and operated by Guanos y Fertilizantes, 
4.. which is wholly owned by Nacional Financiera. The total investment required to establish 
the plant is estimated at $10,000,000, of which $6,000,000 will represent cost of U. S. equipment, 
materials, and services. The other $4,000,000 is required to cover Costs of Mexican equipment, 
materials, and labor, as well as working capital, and will be supplied by Guanos y Fertilizantes. 
Plans and cost estimates for the proposed ammonium sulfate plant have been prepared by Chemical 
Construction Corp. of New York City, which is to have continuing responsibility for final design, 
supervision of plant construction, and technical supervision of production operations for a period of 
not less than 3 years. ‘The plant is te have a daily capacity of 200 short tons of ammonium sulfate, 
which is to be produced from ammonia synthesized from natural gas and sulfuric acid manufactured 
from raw sulfur. The natural gas required will be obtained from a pipe line which Petroleos 
Mexicanos is now constructing from the Poza Rica field to the Mexico City district for the supply 
of industrial consumers. Sulfur will be obtained from the desulfurization plant which Petroleos 
Mexicanos is to erect at Poza Rica to clean the gas prior to transmission through the pipe line. 
~ On the basis of operation 350 days per year, the plant will have an annual production capacity 
of 70,000 short tons of ammonium sulfate and approximately 17,000 short tons of sulfuric acid in 
excess of the amounts required for ammonium sulfate production. The plant is intended to supply 
Mexico’s growing demand for nitrogenous fertilizers and is expected to make a significant contribu- 
tion to the improvement and expansion of Mexico’s agricultural production. - . 

The credit will be available until December 31, 1949. The obligations of Nacional Financiera in 
evidence of advances under the credit will bear interest at the rate of 34% percent per annum, will 
be unconditionally guaranteed by the Mexican Government, and will be payable in not more than 
9) semiannual installments beginning June 30, 1950. 


~ 
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is trying to establish a wage policy con- 
sistent with its attempt to control prices. 

The price-control campaign initiated 
in August 1947 continued with some vigor 
during January of this year. Prices of 
fresh fruits and vegetables are being set 
weekly by the Price and Supply Control 
Board, and vendors are required to post 
official prices. No drastic increases in 
the prices of articles of prime necessity 
were noted during the month. 

In an attempt to curtail the increasing 
consumption of petroleum products, the 
Government issued orders prohibiting 
pleasure travel every other week-end and 
imposed other restrictive measures. 

Chile recently completed negotiations 
with Brazil for the purchase of 50,000 
metric tons of sugar at $3.87 per hun- 
dredweight, f. 0. b. Brazilian port. Peru 
is supplying 100,000 metric tons—50,000 
at $4.30 and 50,000 at $5.15 per hundred- 
weight, f. 0. b. Peruvian port. The Chil- 
ean budget for 1948 provides for $18,600,- 
000 for sugar purchases. The 1948 ex- 
portable surplus of Magallanes lamb and 
mutton probably will be 8,000 to 9,000 
metric tons, and shipments to Central 
Chile are expected to range between 5,000 
and 6,000 metric tons. Growing condi- 
tions in general have continued excellent 
for Chilean crops, and the outlook for the 
current season is decidedly more favor- 
able than during other recent years. 

The establishment of a Chilean Civil 
Aeronautics Board by decree of January 
31 is a further step in the orderly develop- 
ment of Chilean civil aviation. A new 
air line, known as LIPA-SUR, was estab- 
lished by decree of January 28. For the 
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present, this will operate an air taxi serv- 
ice with three very small planes in the 
southern lake district of Chile. The 
Dutch air line, KLM, has opened an office 
in Santiago, and it is rumored that it will 
establish service between Montevideo and 
Santiago within the next few months. 
The annual aviation meeting which was 
held on January 17 and 18, at Puyehue, 
and participated in by 65 planes repre- 
senting a large number of the civil air 
clubs in Chile, indicated the continuing 
enthusiastic development of private fly- 
ing. 

On January 15, a decree was issued in- 
creasing by 30 percent the passenger and 
freight rates on the State railroads 
throughout Chile, effective February 1. 
This increase will offset the large annual 
deficit only partially. On January 18, 
the Chilean section of the Antofagasta, 
Chile, to Salta, Argentina, railroad was 
completed officially, and the Argentine 
sector was scheduled to begin service on 
February 20. 

Machinery for the manufacture of 
watch and jewelry chains was imported 
free of duty during January by a local 
firm which proposes to establish the first 
industry of this kindin Chile. The forg- 
ing, bending, and welding machines, 
which are all of Swiss Origin, are elec- 
trically powered. Although no indica- 
tions were given as to production capac- 
ity, the plant reportedly will be one of 
the most modern in South America. 

Department stores reported volume 
sales about 10 percent greater than in 
January of last year; monetary income 
approximately 18 percent higher. Gen- 


erally the month of January is a slow 
month and sales are stimulated by special 
clearance sales; in January 1948, how- 
ever, the total movement was on a par 
with the month of November 1947. No- 
table was the increase in purchase regis- 
tered in the current monthly charge 
accounts. In men’s-clothing stores the 
sale of summer clothing and suits con- 
tinued at a good rate well into the third 
week of January. Gross income was 
reported well over that of January 1947. 
Retail shoe stores reported successful 
January clearance sales with volume 
about 15 percent better than January 
1947. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Period of Validity of Commercial Agreement 
With Ecuador Reduced and Studies of New 
Agreement Initiated.—According to a report 
from the United States Embassy at Santiago, 
the period of validity of the commercial 
agreement between Chile and Ecuador has 
been reduced from 1 year to 6 months, as 
from October 19, 1947. The two countries 
have agreed to make studies in preparation 
for a new agreement to replace the present 
one. 

|For previous announcement concerning 
the Chilean-Ecuadoran Commercial Agree- 
ment, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 6, 1947.] 

Most-Favored-Nation Commercial Modus 
Vivendi With Mexico Extended for Siz 
Months.—According to a report from the 
United States Embassy at Santiago, the re- 
ciprocal, unconditional, and unlimited most- 
favored-nation commercial modus vivendi of 
March 23, 1942, between Chile and Mexico 
has been extended for a 6-month period 
from December 15, 194%. The two countries 
agreed to enter into early negotiations for a 
more comprehensive commercial agreement 
to replace the present modus vivendi. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 5, 
1943, for announcement of signature of this 
agreement. |} 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


Government May Guarantee Private Indus- 
trial Foreign Loans.—According to the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Nanking, the following re- 
port was issued January 23, 1948, by the 
Chinese Government Information Office: 

“To assist Chinese private enterprises in 
obtaining foreign loans for the importation 
of industrial equipment, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment will act as guarantor of such loans 
according to a set of measures submitted to 
the Executive Yuan. 

“The measures stipulate that such foreign 
loans must be used to import equipment that 
can be used to manufacture exportable goods 
or products that will help reduce the coun- 
try’s foreign expenditures. 

“To secure the Government as a guarantor 
of foreign loans, private enterprises must 
first submit to the Government a complete 
account of their capital and organization, 
registration certificates, financial statements 
of the last three years, plans for the use and 
repayment of the loans, estimates of the 
foreign exchange they will obtain through 
exports, and written statements from Gov- 
ernment banks guaranteeing the repayment 
of these loans. The measures also require 
that the enterprises deposit all foreign ex- 
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change they realize in the banks which have 
guaranteed them to the Government. 

“The terms of such foreign loans will de- 
pend upon their size, but the measures pro- 
vide that the minimum time for complete 
rep2yment should not be less than five years. 
All enterprises that have received such loans 
must make annual financial statements to 
the Ministry of Finance and other Govern- 
ment organizations concerned. The Minis- 
try and those organizations can also examine 
the operations of these enterprises.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Combined Import Quotas Through July 
Announced.—The American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Shanghai, reports that combined import 
quotas for the two quarters—February 
through July 1948—have been announced 
The total of the commodity quotas for this 
period amounted to $73,476,000, compared 
with $81,486,000 for the previous two quar- 
ters... Foreign exchange allocated for those 
commodities for which quotas have been es- 
tablished is shown in the following para- 
graph in millions of United States dollars, 
followed in parentheses by figures represent- 
ing the import quotas for those same goods 
in the previous two quarters. 

Gasoline, naphtha, benzine, 5 (4.97): 
liquid fuel (fuel oil), 18 (16.05); kerosene 
oil, 3.5 (4); leaf tobacco, 8 (10); raw jute, 
0.6 (0.8); gunny bags, 1.4 (1.7); metals, 7 
(9); chemicals, 4 (5.2); paper and wood 
pulp, 8.6 (9); timber, 3 (4); wool and wool 
waste, 4 (4); aniline dyes and other coal- 
tar dyes, not otherwise provided for, 3.6 
(4.55): India rubber, gutta-percha, and 
manufactures thereof, 3 (3); lubricating 
oil, 2 (2); lubricating grease, 0.16 (0.16); 
oils, fats, and waxes, not otherwise provided 
for, 1 (1.64); vegetable tanning extracts, 
not otherwise provided for, 0.216 (0.216); 
and pharmaceuticals 0.4 (1.2). 

Import quotas were “temporarily not an- 
nounced” for raw cotton, rice, wheat and 
wheat flour, coal and coke, fertilizers, and 
artificial silk yarn. In addition, quotas were 
omitted for machine belting and hose (other 
than those made of rubber) and starch. 

For the two quarters—February through 
July 1948—the import quota for passenger 
motorcars (presumab!y including those cars 
brought in by diplomatic personnel) was set 
at 500, one-third less than the dealer’s import 
quota for May 1947 through January 1948. 
No reduction was made in the quota for de- 
veloped cinematographic films, which re- 
mains fixed at 1,600,000 meters. 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated February 2, 1948) 


The Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports, and Exports announced that for 
the third quarter (beginning January 1) 
holders of foreign exchange quotas cov- 





‘Quarterly quotas for the periods Augusv 
through October 1947 and November 1947 
through January 1948 appeared in the August 
30, 1947, and January 3, 1948, issues of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

*Imports of private passenger cars of indi- 
viduals arriving in China, except cars owned 
by diplomatic personnel, are now prohibited. 
(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 24, 
1948, p. 12.) 
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Auspicious Prospects for Cleveland World Trade Conference April 2 


More than 500 Ohio businessmen are expected to attend the Third Annual Cleveland World Tr 
Conference, to be held Friday, April 2, at Hotel Carter. ™ 


Aim of the Conference is to provide Northern Ohio world traders with practical inform 
suggestions on conduct of their oversea activities under today’s unsettled conditions 
Albert E. Reed, president of the Cleveland World Trade Association 

“Speakers have been selected who can present authoritative views on the world trade 
The speakers will also participate in panel discussions. which have become 
standing feature of this all-day Conference,” Mr. Reed states. 

\ frank appraisal of Canada as a continuing major market for Northern Ohio industrial o 
will be furnished by R. A. Terrace, Toronto, Canadian industrialist and official of the C 
Mr. Terrace will speak at the luncheon session. 


of the day. 
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Latest information on U.S. Government export-control policies and procedures is scheduled 
) 


be given by Francis McIntyre, Assistant Director, Office of International Trade, | 


of Commerce. 


Practical ways in which U.S. manufacturers can help their foreign distributors obtain U, S. dollar 


W. C. 


exchange will be described by 
International. 


Winthrop Brown, Chief, Division of Commercial Policy, | 


Haddon, Special Representative, Westinghouse Electric 


.S. Department of State, is tentatively 


scheduled to speak on current proposals for reduction of international trade barriers. 


As usual, there will be two panel sessions. 


National Bank. 


The morning session will be under the leaders 
of Arthur D. Bibbs, Superintendent of Traffic-lImports, Halle Bros. Co. 
the afternoon session will be under the leadership of Owen | 


| hip 
The panel discussion in 


Carlton, Vice President. Central 


\ “midway” will be inaugurated at this year’s conference, at which the many activities allied 
to world trade will be allowed to feature their produc ts of services, 
Phe Conference is sponsored by the Cleveland World Trade Association and the ( hamber of 


Commerce. 
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ering items in the preferential and first 
groups of the exchange allocation sched- 
ule again may use only 15 percent of 
their quotas (or an annual rate of 60 
percent). Announcement of this quar- 
terly adjudication had been delayed, and 
there were rumors that the authorities 
were considering an increase in the 
quota percentage which could be used. 
A third quarter adjudication of 7 per- 
cent for the lower priority groups 
had been made previously, effective De- 
cember 1, 1947. In a step to eliminate 
the possibility of fraudulent use of im- 
port licenses, the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports, and Exports 
scheduled to begin in February to issue 
a new license form on special (safety) 
paper. The old form will be continued 
in use for nonreimbursable licenses, i. e., 
those permitting payment with 
market exchange. 

In January, decrees were promulgated 
implementing the recent legislation de- 
signed to stimulate gold-mining in Co- 
lombia. In return for their bullion, the 
miners will receive gold certificates 
which may be sold freely to importers. 

Colombian gold production decreased 
to 418,457 ounces in 1947, as compared 
with 656,019 ounces in 1941. Th~* decline 
in production has been attributed mainly 
to the fact that increased costs have 
forced the suspension of operations at 
many of the mines. The new legislation 
is expected to encourage an increase of 
a minimum of 10 percent in gold produc- 
tion in 1948. At least 10 important mines 
reopened during the last month of 1947. 
Colombia also produced 110,829 ounces 
of silver in 1947. 

The depressing effect of the sale of 
gold certificates in the free exchange 


was 


free- 


ee 


market on free dollar quotations gener. 
ally is being discounted. 

During January, living costs soared. 
The cost-of-living index for a Bogota 
workingman’s family (February 1937 
100), which stood at 254.2 in December. 
jumped to 262, the most noticeable in- 
creases being registered in food prices 
Additional measures were taken by the 
Office of Price Control in an effort to curb 
speculation and avert further increases 
in living costs. According to Resolutions 
Nos. 18, 19, and 21 which were passed 
in January, maximum retail prices will 
be fixed by the Office of Price Control on 
agricultural equipment and supplies, cer- 
tain iron and steel products, and local 
manufactures of companies with a capi- 
tal exceeding 100,000 pesos. 

The petroleum industry in Colombia 
is being subjected to a new round of 
strikes and strike threats. On January 
7, the employees of the Tropical Oil Co.— 
the most important petroleum producer 
in the country—went out in_ protest 
against the lay-offs at the Barranca Ber- 
meja fields. Production at its De Mares 
concession has decreased considerably, 
and the company claims that these 
workers are no longer needed, nor does 
it have places in its organization to which 
to transfer the men. The union is de- 
manding the rehiring of the workers 
already laid off, and job stability for 
those still employed. It is agitating also 
for nationalization of the De Mares con- 
cession, which is due to expire in 1951. 

Colombian petroleum production for 
the 12-month period ended October 31, 
1947, totaled 23,615,064 barrels, of which 
18,102,883 barrels were exported. 

Intensification of the dry season Vvil- 
tually has stopped all movement on the 
Magdalena River (according to a report 
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of February 2). Tons of cargo are held 
up in river ports all along the way. In 
Barranquilla, more than 20,000 tons of 
incoming shipments cannot be moved to 
the interior. A military administrator 
has been appointed for the port of 
Buenaventura, where strikes and sit- 
downs have aggravated the already stag- 
gering task of clearing freight through 
the crowded port. The recent arrival of 
freight cars and locomotives for the 
Pacific Railway has helped to step up 
slightly the volume of freight moving 
out of Buenaventura. The railway is 
moving about 700 tons daily. A new 
modern dock has been completed at 
Santa Marta, important banana port on 
the Caribbean. 

Coltejer, Colombia’s largest textile or- 
ganization, has announced that its 1947 
profits totaled 10,600,000 The 
buildings for Coltejer’s rayon-yarn sub- 
sidiary, Compania Colombiana de Rayon 
in Medellin, were scheduled for comple- 
tion in February, when installation of 
machinery was to begin. It is hoped to 
have the plant in production by the sec- 
ond half of the year. 

The Bogota Customs is faced with a 
backlog of more than 20,000 air-freight 
packages. Delays of up to 4 months in 
clearing a package through customs are 
not uncommon. Some idea of the task 
involved can be gained from the fact that 
278,000 packages were handled in 1947 by 
a staff of 63. The practice of importers 
of having shipments broken up into 
packages valued at 50 pesos or less in 
order to escape the import-license re- 
quirement has contributed greatly to the 
work load. Similar conditions are re- 
ported at the Cali Customs. 

Colombia exported 5,445,473 60-kilo- 
gram bags of coffee during 1947, valued 
at $196,947,590. These figures reflect the 
favorable prices which prevailed during 
the year, as compared with prices in 1946 
when 5,661,613 bags were exported valued 
at $156 186,845. The recent falling off in 
foreign demand resulted in interior price 
decreases of from $1 and $1.50 per bag 
during January. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


pesos. 


Jerked Beef: Sanitary Regulations Affect- 
ing Imports.—By Cuban Presidential Decree 
No. 122 of January 15, 1948, published in 
the Cuban Official Gazette of January 20, 
1948, importation into Cuba of jerked beef 
from those countries where the cattle are 
infected with foot-and-mouth disease is for- 
bidden. Inasmuch as the principal sources 
of Cuban imports of jerked beef are Uruguay, 
Argentina, and other South American coun- 
tries where the disease prevails, this decree 
has the effect of nullifying decree No. 4257 
of November 27, 1947, published in the 
Cuban Official Gazette of December 10, 1947, 
which extended duty-free treatment on im- 
ports of jerked beef until June 30, 1948. 
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Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION UNDER THE TWO- 
YEAR PLAN 


The State Statistical Office has pub- 
lished statistics on planned industrial 
production under Czechoslovakia’s Two- 
Year Plan, from which it appears that 
the targets for 1947, the first year of the 
Plan, were achieved 100.9 percent over- 
all, according to the Czechoslovak Eco- 
nomic Bulletin of January 22, 1948. 

According to the Bulletin, total in- 
dustrial production reached the 1937 level 
by the end of 1947, an increase of 25 per- 
cent over the level in the fall of 1946. 
It is noted that 1937 was Czechoslovakia’s 
most active year of industrial production 
with the single exception of 1929. The 
greatest postwar progress was shown in 
heavy industry and the production of 
capital investment goods, whereas con- 
sumer-goods production has lagged be- 
hind relatively. 

The actual results, as released by the 
State Statistical Office, show the follow- 
ing percentages of fulfillment of the 
plan: Mining, 99.8; power, 98.9; smelt- 
ing, 111; iron and metal-working, 94.4; 
chemicals, 89; glass, 92; stones, earths, 
and ceramics, 100.4; paper, 113; timber 
and woodworking, 110.1; textiles and 
clothing, 99.4; leather and rubber, 1068; 
total, excluding the food industry, 100.9. 

During 1947 production of hard coal 
totaled 16,215,801 metric tons; lignite, 
22,362,113 metric tons; pig iron, 1,422,466 
metric tons; raw steel, 2,285,710 metric 
tons; electric power, 6,662,840,000 kw.-hr. 
Other production figures show 13,777 
freight cars, 234 locomotives, 5,579 trac- 
tors, 5,232 trucks and busses, 9,372 pas- 
senger cars, and agricultural machinery 
valued at  1,153,796,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns ($23,075,920 at the official rate 
of exchange). 


Exchange and Finance 


Centralization of Banks.—At its session of 
January 16, 1948, the Czechoslovak cabinet 
decided to centralize the former commercial 
banks in the Czech Provinces into three 
banks, and to establish two banks for the 
whole of Slovakia, according to the Czecho- 
slovak Economic Bulletin of January 22, 1943. 

At the same time, it was decided that the 
three banks in the Czech Provinces would 
specialize their activities. Thus the bank to 
be formed from the merger of the Zivnos- 
tenska Bank and the Prague Credit Bank will 
service the industrial sector of the economy, 
the bank to be formed from the merger of 
“Legiobanka” and the Agricultural Bank will 
service the agricultural and food industry 
sector, and the third bank—formed from 
the merger of the Moravian Bank, the Cen- 
tral Cooperative Bank, and the Plzen Bank— 
will service the cooperative sector. 

The question of the “specialization” of the 
two Slovakian banks—one to be formed from 
the merger of the Farmers’ Bank, People’s 
Bank, Myjava Bank, and Slovak Bank, and 


the other to be formed from the merger of 
the Central Slovak Bank and the Tatra 
Bank—is to be the subject of a later special 
decision by the Government. 

These measures were taken because it was 
felt that the number of banks has heretofore 
been too great, and that, under a planned 
economy, it was necessary to give individual 
banks an accurately limited field of activity. 
(Czechoslovak banks were nationalized un- 
der a decree of October 24, 1945. See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 17, 
1945.) It also was felt that the system of 
three banks would be more flexible and more 
suitable for economic planning than the 
ceven banks which formerly serviced the 
Czech Provinces. 


Ecuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated February 6, 1948) 


At the end of January, credit became 
tight in Ecuador. This stringency ar- 
rived considerably ahead of the normal 
Ecuadoran early-spring credit problems 
which are brought about by the seasonal 
nature of the country’s exports. The 
present crisis seems to be attributable to 
the cumulative effect of three factors. 
First, the special taxes and charges, im- 
posed by the Ecuadoran foreign-ex- 
change control regulations in connection 
with the issuance of import permits and 
the sale of exchange, have been tying up 
significant amounts of local currency. 
The supply of funds for importers has 
been further restricted because many ex- 
porters abroad have been insisting upon 
letters of credit or guaranty, for which 
local banks require a heavy initial de- 
posit. Secondly, the money supply has 
been reduced further because the Gov- 
ernment retires from circulation the 
money collected in the form of the 5- 
sucres-per-dollar charge on sales of ex- 
change for the importation of nonessen- 
tial goods. Thirdly, large sums of money 
also have been tied up because of the long 
delay in marketing the 1947 rice crop. 
In addition to these three factors, an 
added strain on the money supply has 
been caused by the normal January de- 
mand of growers for credit to finance 
the planting and cultivation of the new 
crops. 

The demand for credit for agriculture 
has been satisfied in part through loans 
by the Central Bank to the system of 
Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Banks which in turn have made loans to 
individual growers. 

The demand of importers for credit 
remained largely unsatisfied, however, 
and the commercial community brought 
pressure'on the Government to relieve 
the situation. The principal demands 
were that the collection of the 5-sucres- 
per-dollar exchange charge on nonessen- 
tial imports be postponed until the ar- 
rival of the goods rather than collected at 
the time of the issuance of the import 
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permit, and that the legal ratio of cash 
reserves to obligations of the commercial 
banks be reduced from 35 to 25 percent. 
The Government, after due deliberation, 
decided to reduce the reserve require- 
ments for commercial banks to 30 per- 
cent and to permit postponement of the 
collection of half of the 5-surces-per- 
dollar exchange charge until the arrival 
in Ecuador of the goods. The reduction 
of the reserve requirement may not 
mean, of course, that the commercial 
banks immediately will make loans up 
to the new legal limit. 

The Central Bank still provided dollars 
readily to importers under the conditions 
of the Emergency Foreign Exchange Law 
of June 5, 1947. In recent weeks the price 
of the dollar in the legal free market fell 
from about 18.50 sucres to about 17.50 
sucres. 

At the end of January 500,000 quintals 
(1 quintal—101.412 pounds) of the 1947 
rice surplus remained unmarketed—a 
situation that is at the bottom of Ecua- 
dor’s internal credit difficulties, because 
the other factors cited above were fore- 
seen at least in some measure. This mar- 
keting difficulty may have discouraged 
growers and reduced the acreage planted 
to this crop for 1948. In general, how- 
ever, 1948 harvests are expected to sur- 
pass those of 1947, although accurate 
planting statistics are unobtainable. The 
rainy season was not delayed so unsea- 
sonably as in 1947, and rainfall to date 
(Feb. 6) has been distributed well in 
most regions. There is little crop move- 
ment at this season except for belated 
shipments of the rice surplus. 

The cost of living, which had declined 
slightly over a period of several months 
in the second half of 1947, again turned 
upward, chiefly because of scarcity of 
potatoes. The crop has been reported 
reduced by heavy frosts in the Sierra 
region, and the Minister of Economy has 
called for bids to supply 2,500 quintals 
from abroad. Domestic production of 
sugar, which a few months ago was ex- 
pected to be adequate for the country’s 
needs, also fell somewhat short, and bids 
have been requested for the supply of 
100,000 quintals. Both potato and sugar 
contracts have been awarded at prices 
which compare favorably with the do- 
mestic prices, and should not result in 
any increase in the cost of living. 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


Franc Zone Financial Relations With the 
United States Revised; Residents of Certain 
Countries May Open “Free-Franc’”’ Accounts 


in France.—Residents of certain foreign 
countries were authorized to open free- 
franc accounts with approved interme- 


diaries in France by Avis (notice) No. 296 of 
the Office des Changes published in the 
Journal Officiel of February 3, 1918. The 
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regulations concerning financial relations of 
the larger part of the franc zone with the 
United States and with Portugal were re- 
vised by Office des Changes Avis Nos. 297 and 
298, respectively, which were also published 
in the Journal Officiel of February 3, 1948 


FREE-FRANC ACCOUNTS 


Avis No. 296 authorizes approved inter- 
mediaries to open foreign franc accounts 
called “free-franc’’ accounts for any person 
who is a resident of certain foreign countries 
(specified in Annex A), including the United 
States. The Office des Changes must be in- 
formed of the opening of each such account. 

The free-franc account system involves 
the following 

1. Credit Operations: Any free-franc ac- 
count may be credited, without authorization 
of the Office des Changes, by: Proceeds from 
the sale on the free market of any convertible 
currency (at present only the United States 
dollar and the Portuguese escudo); amounts 
coming from another free-franc account 

Any credit to a free-franc account by debit- 
ing of a foreign franc account other than a 
free-franc account is prohibited 

Any transfer by a resident of France to a 
free-franc account must be authorized in 
advance by the Office des Changes 

2. Debit Operations: Any free-franc ac- 
count may be debited freely for the credit 
of another free-franc account 

Any transfer from a free-franc account to 
a foreign franc account other than a free- 
franc account is prohibited. Likewise, any 
payment for merchandise exports by debiting 
a free-franc account is prohibited 

Other payments by debiting a free-fran¢ 
account will not require previous authoriza- 
tion 

3. Conversion Into Foreign Exchange ot 
Balances in Free-Franc Accounts: Balances 
in free-franc accounts may be transferred 
freely into convertible foreign exchange with- 
out consulting the Office des Changes 
through purchase of this foreign exchange on 
the free market 

Annex A of Avis No. 296 specifies that per- 
sons resident in foreign countries may open 
free-franc accounts, except residents of the 
following countries: All countries in the 
sterling zone; all European countries and 
their possessions (with the exception of 
Portugal and Portuguese possessions); Ar- 
gentina; Brazil; Canada; Egypt; and Uruguay 


(Avis 296) 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 
(Avis 297) 


In general, settlements with the United 
States will be executed in conformity with 
the provisions of Avis 202 (covering settle- 
ments between the franc zone and foreign 
countries in general) and 291 (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 14, 1948) sub- 
ject to certain specified provisions 

Avis 231 of the Office des Changes (relat- 
ing to “old United States foreign accounts’’) 
was revoked by Avis 297 except as concerns 
relations between the United States on the 
one hand and, on the other, the Indochinese 
Union, French Possessions in India, New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, French Possessions 
in Oceania, and Syria and Lebanon 

Changes were effected in the status of 
certain foreign franc accounts in the name 
of persons residing in the United States 
The types of accounts whose status was 
changed were: Old “free foreign 
in francs’ (comptes étrangers libres en 
francs), and oid United States foreign ac- 
counts 

Transfers coming from or destined to the 
United States are executed as follows 

A. Transfers From the United States to 
the Franc Zone (Other Than Areas Specified 
Above): Transfers coming from the United 
States will be effected either by (1) the sale 
to the free market of convertible currencies 


accounts 


(at the present time includes only VU, 8 
dollars and Portuguese escudos) or (2) debit 
of a free-franc account 

Merchandise exports to the United States 
however, must be invoiced in convertible for. 
eign currencies and settlement for them must 
take place in the money of invoice chosen, 
The amount received will be ceded half to the 
Exchange Stabilization Fund (at the Officia) 
rate) and half to the free market 

B Transfers From the Franc Zone to the 
United States: Intermediaries may present to 
the Office des Changes requests for authorigg. 
tions of transfer to the United States with 
respect to payments to be made by persons 
residing in France upon condition that these 
payments are normal current payments and 
not capital transfers 

The following categories of payments wi 
be considered normal current payments 

(a) Payments resulting from delivery of 
merchandise from one country to the other 

(b) Handling charges, warehousing charges, 
charges for release from customs, customs 


) 
4 


fees and all other charges accessory to mer. 
chandise traffic; 

(c) Charges and 
transit traffic 

(d) Commissions, brokerage fees, publicity 
and representation charges; s 


profits resulting from 


(e) Processing charges, manufacturing 
charges, assembly charges, charges for repairs 
charges for work on special order, and other 
services of any nature; 

f) Insurance and reinsurance (premiums 
and indemnities); 

(g) Charges of any kind relative to the 
transport of merchandise and persons by 
land, air effected by one of the 
contracting countries for the account of the 
other, as well as charges relative to rental 
of means of transport 

(ih) Wages contribu- 
tions and indemnities for social insurance, 
pensions, and annuities arising out of con- 
tract for work, employment or hiring of sery- 
ices, or being in the nature of a public debt 

(i) Patent fees, trade-mark fees, authors 
royalties, cinema royalties, and the like; 

(j) Taxes, fines, and legal charges; 

(k) Periodic settlements between postal 
telegraph, and telephone administrations, as 
well as between public transport enterprises; 

(l) Traveling expenscs, schooling expenses 
hospital charges, subsistence expenses; 

(m) Maintenance of diplomatic and Con- 
sular posts and official missions; 

(n) Interest and dividends, shares in 
profits of joint stock companies or associa- 
interest from mortgages or 

bonds, urban and rural 

profits from business operations, pen- 
sions and annuities deriving from life-insur- 
ance contracts, as well as any other periodic 
remuneration on capital, insofar as the 
corresponding sums have not been invested 
or immobilized in bank accounts for a period 
of more than 1 year 

(o) Contractual amortization of debts and 
reimbursement of short-term credits granted 
to finance commercial and _ industrial 


river, or sea 


Salaries and fees 


tions of persons 
from 


rents 


real-estate 


operations; 

(p) All other payments, which because cf 
their nature, can be fitted into the categories 
enumerated above 

Of course, subject to the delegations of au- 
thority granted to approved intermediaries, 
the usual supporting evidence must be pre- 
sented to the Office des Changes in support of 
each request for authorization of transfer 
and the Office des Changes reserves entire 
freedom of judgment 

Subject to the provisions set forth below, 
transfers destined for the United States will 
be effected either by the purchase on the 
free market of convertible foreign currency 
or by credit to a free-franc account 

However, merchandise imports coming 
from the United States and appearing on the 
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list of essential goods stipulated by Avis 291 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of February 
14, 1948) must be invoiced in United States 
dollars and settled for in that currency. 
(The list mentioned herein stipulates mer- 
chandise for which foreign exchange will 
continue to be delivered by the Exchange 
stabilization Fund.) 

If, on the contrary, it 1s a question of mer- 
chandise not appearing on that list, imports 
may be invoiced either in convertible cur 
rencies or in francs, with the understanding 
that settlement must be made in the cur- 
rency adopted for invoicing 


French 


North Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revision of Import and Export Tazes on 
Certain Products in Tunisia.—Import and ex- 
port taxes were removed or revised on certain 
products in Tunisia, French North Africa by 
an order of May 30, 1947, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of June 3, as follows: 

Effective March 5, 1947, the compensation 
tax on imports of pepper created by an order 
of June 6, 1946, was removed 

The export tax on anise seeds was removed 
effective May 16, 1947, and on sponges and 
scraps thereof, to any destination, effective 
May 28, 1947 

The export tax was fixed 
francs per 100 kilograms, on 

Ordinary beans and seed beans, 150, and 
round peas, 300, when of 1946 or earlier crops 
exported from April 15 to May 31, 1947; 
chickpeas of 1946 or earlier crops exported 
from April 15 to June 30, 1947, 400 

Exports of ordinary beans are duty-free if 
destined for the Service of Food Supplies 
and it is so indicated on the export license 

Export permits were to be granted for 
carob beans and bean husks only upon the 
signing of a written pledge by the dealer 
that a similar quantity of fodder would be 
imported into Tunisia before October 1, 1947, 
and upon the payment of a compensation tax 
of 100 francs per 100 kilograms. 

The export compensation tax on ordinary 
wines was reduced from 600 to 200 francs 
per hectoliter (26.42 gallons) 


as follows, in 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-License Applications Voided.—All 
import-license applications and supporting 
pro-forma invoices dated prior to November 
1, 1947, were voided by a decision of the 
Greek Ministry of National Economy, dated 
February 10, 1948. Such applications, how- 
ever, may be revived by importers within 4 
weeks by submission of new pro-forma in- 
voices. The decision also stipulates that in 
the future applicants for import licenses 
must indicate the end use of the commodity 
and, in the case of importing manufacturer 
applications, also the type of product, pro- 
duction capacity, and number of employees 


. o 
Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated February 13, 1948) 
Business activity, especially retail 


sales, declined in January, attributable 


March 13, 1948 


T7S8475 1S 3 


to the normal financial retrenchment 
and unemployment characteristic of the 
post-holiday season, but otherwise busi- 
ness circles were fairly optimistic as to 
the future. The cotton harvest began 
at the end of the month and sugar- 
grinding operations were started Jan- 
uary 23, thus improving the employment 
situation. The latter industry alone em- 
ploys approximately 17,000 persons in 
Port-au-Prince and its vicinity. 

Coffee shipments to Europe and the 
United States in January continued 
strong although somewhat less than for 
the corresponding period of last year. 
Shipments of bananas were the lowest in 
recent years. To date prices offered to 
the peasants have dropped from $1.20 per 
“payable” as of last July and August to 
$0.70. This condition is attributed to 
poor-quality fruit and the fact that some 
independent purchasers lack facilities for 
distribution in the United States during 
the winter season and are buying only 
minimum quantities. 

The minimum wage and labor laws re- 
ported previously (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 31) were put into 
effect with fewer difficulties than had 
been anticipated, as Government and 
business appeared to be willing to discuss 
debatable or unworkable provisions of 
the laws. The Government’s attention 
was drawn to the fact that manufac- 
turers of sisal and mahogany articles 
could not complete deliveries on 1948 con- 
tracts as prices for their products had 
been based in part on a 40-cent mini- 
mum wage and an increase to 70 cents 
had not been anticipated. Rather than 
force employers of this group to dis- 
charge many artisans in order to lower 
overhead charges, the Government has 
indicated its willingness to allow such 
industries to continue at previous wages 
until these contracts are completed. No 
instance of enforcement measures for 
noncompliance with provision of the law 
has been reported. 

A contract for the construction of a 
new sugar mill was approved by the Leg- 
islature during the month. It is re- 
ported that the installation and opera- 
tion of the plant will be undertaken by 
a company headed by a Cuban citizen. 
The company will be capitalized at $2,- 
500,000, of which the Haitian Govern- 
ment will subscribe $350,000. The mill 
is to be located in the southern section 
of the country at Aux Cayes, and its 
grinding capacity is estimated at 182,000 
tons per season. The project has met 
with enthusiasm at Aux Cayes, but, in- 
asmuch as all equipment and machinery 
is presently located in Venezuela and 
negotiations to purchase several thous- 
and acres of cane fields in the district 
have not been completed, informed 
sources are of the opinion that opera- 
tions will probably not be effected for at 
least 2 years. 


A concerted effort to increase Haiti’s 
tourist trade has been noticed in recent 
months. An important step in this di- 
rection has been the Government’s de- 
cision to create a cabinet post of Under 
Secretary of Tourism whose duties in- 
clude the formulation and execution, in 
cooperation with all persons and busi- 
ness enterprises, of plans to establish 
Haiti’s reputation as a tourist center. 
Present problems include the insuffi- 
ciency of first-class hotel accommoda- 
tions and the lack of widespread pub- 
licity of Haiti abroad. 

Tota) foreign trade for November 1947 
was valued at 24,697,000 gourdes, made 
up as follows: Imports, 12,519,000; and 
exports, 12,178,000. Chief items of ex- 
ports were: Coffee, 2,806,995 gourdes; 
sisal, 4,230,043 gourdes; and bananas, 
2,000,373 gourdes. 

It was announced on January 10 that, 
by a new agreement between the Gov- 
ernment and the Haitian American 
Sugar Co. (HASCO), prices to be paid 
to this concern for raw and refined 
sugar on the 1948 crop would be increased 
from $3.40 and $5.40 per 100 pounds, re- 
spectively, to $4.10 and $6.10. The pur- 
chase price for cane was fixed at $4.10 
per metric ton. Deliveries of sugar for 
domestic consumption have not been set 
but it is believed that the quota will be 
in excess of last year, which averaged 
1374 bags of 100 pounds per day, con- 
sisting mostly of raw sugar. 

An additional agreement between 
HASCO and the British Food Mission es- 
tablished the export price on raw sugar 
at $5 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. Port-au- 
Prince, including an export tax of $0.89. 

HASCO’s production during the pres- 
ent season has not yet been estimated, 
but it is considered that the 1948 crop 
will not exceed that of 1947. Every ef- 
fort will be made to meet last year’s 
figure of 50,000 short tons. Estimates 
of exportable surplus stocks cannot be 
made until the Government has defi- 
nitely decided what percentage of the 
total production must be held for do- 
mestic use. Under normal circum- 
stances about 30,000 short tons would be 
available for the British market which 
has taken Haiti’s surplus for the past 
several years. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Foodstuffs: Export Prohibitions 
Revoked.—The export restrictions estab- 
lished by the Haitian decree of September 
16, 1939, prohibiting the exportation of 
edible oils and fats, manufactured or not, 
and cottonseed, corn, dried beans, rice, 
manioca and derivatives thereof, and poultry 
were revoked by an Executive order pub- 
lished in the official gazette, Le Moniteur, 
January 14, 1948. The order also permits the 
exportation of coconuts within the limits of 
a quota fixed by the Haitian Department of 
Commerce in accord with the Department 
of Agriculture. 

|For previous announcement see Com- 
merce Reports of October 14, 1939.] 
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Gas, Fuel, and Diesel Oils: Erempted from 
Import Duties—Imports of gas oil, fuel oil, 
Diesel fuel oil, and distilled fuel oil not 
specifically mentioned elsewhere in the 
Haitian customs tariff, and fuel oil for ships, 
are now exempted from customs duties upon 
entry into that country, according to a law 
published in the official gazette, Le Moniteur, 
January 29, 1948. These oils were previously 
dutiable under Haitian tariff item No. 205, 
at 0.03 gourde per gross kilogram, and No. 
206 (fuel oil for ships) at 0.15 gourde per 
gross kilogram. 

Machetes: Import Duty Lowered on Cer- 
tain Specified Types——The import duty im- 
posed in Haiti on machetes with handles of 
horn or other material has been reduced, 
and the nomenclature modified, according to 
a law published in the official gazette, Le 
Moniteur, December 18, 1947. The classifica- 
tion includes a wider variety of these cane- 
cutting knives, as follows (former maximum 
dimension and duty rates in parentheses) : 
Machetes with handles of horn or other ma- 
terial (except wood), not exceeding 65 (52) 
centimeters in total length, 0.10 (0.60) 
gourde per gross kilogram, or 5 (20) percent 
ad valorem, whichever is higher. A surtax 
of 20 percent of the import duty is also 
applicable to this item. Imports of machetes 
with wooden handles up to 52 centimeters 
in length are accorded duty-free entry into 
Haiti under tariff item No. 1562. (The 
Haitian gourde is equivalent to $0.20 United 
States currency.) H 

Paper Containers and Warzed Paper In- 
tended for Reerport to Benefit from Draw- 
Back of Customs Duties—The benefit of the 
90 percent draw-back of customs duties, 
granted in Haiti to imports of raw materials 
entering into the processing of Haitian ex- 
ports, has been extended to imports of paper 
containers and waxed paper upon reexporta- 
tion as containers or packing for fruit, flowers, 
vegetables, and other agricultural products 
exported from Haiti, by a law published in 
the Official Gazette, Le Moniteur, February 5, 
1948. Paper containers are dutiable under 
Haitian tariff No. 7092 at 0.15 gourde per net 
kilogram or 20 percent ad valorem, whichever 
is higher, and waxed paper under item No 
7076 at 0.40 gourde or 20 percent ad valorem; 
in addition, a surtax of 20 percent of the 
import duty is collécted on both of these 
items. 

|For previous draw-back announcement see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of February 2, 
1946. | 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Extension of Import Prohibition to Broad 
Commodity Groups.—At the request of the 
Ministry for Trade and Cooperatives, the Su- 
preme Economic Council of Hungary has 
issued a decree under which the importation 
of the following groups of goods is prohibited 

1. All manufactured goods for consump- 
tion; 

2. All industrial finished goods, semifin- 
ished goods, and raw materials which can 
be supplied by domestic production according 
to the scale of requirements fixed by the 
Three-Year Plan; 

3. All nonessential 
ages; and 

4. All luxury goods. 

Deliveries of such goods already agreed 
upon under existing trade agreements are not 
affected by these restrictions, but these goods 
may now be imported only by the State. Im- 
ports for which a permit had been granted 
before the entry into force of the decree may 
be freely carried out. 


foodstuffs and bever- 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 20, 1947, for list of products previously 
prohibited. ] 


India and Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pakistan Considered Foreign Territory for 
Customs Purposes.—With the partitioning of 
India, a “standstill agreement’’ was con- 
cluded between the two new Dominions, 
providing for free trade between them and 
for the continued use of common tariff rates 
and import controls. The principal features 
of this agreement were to remain in effect 
until February 29, 1948, and the entire agree- 
ment will be terminated on March 31. 

In consonance with the terms of the agree- 
ment, India has announced that effective 
from March 1, Pakistan is considered for- 
eign territory for customs purposes. India 
is reported as being willing to renegotiate 
the standstill agreement, and it is possible 
that it may be extended. Pakistan has not 
yet issued a separate tariff schedule 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 6, 1947, for announcement of stand- 
still agreement. | 

Increase in Tea Cess.—The rate of 
(tax earmarked for a specific purpose) to be 
levied and collected on tea produced in and 
exported from India or Pakistan has been 
increased to 1 rupee 6 annas per hundred 
pounds, effective from January 10, 1948, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Ministry 
of Commerce of the Government of India 
This represents an increase of 6 annas in 
the rate of cess previously collected. The 
proceeds are to be applied to the expansion 
and development of the tea industry 


cess 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Invoicing Regulations.—The Minister 
of Finance of the Government of Iraq has 
announced that effective April 1, 1948, the 
original invoices of the manufacturer, or 
supplier, as the case may be, must be sub- 
mitted in duplicate to the Iraqi Department 
of Customs and Excise in respect of imported 
goods. These invoices are to be retained for 
official purposes 

Every invoice must show 

(a) The value of the goods in the cur- 
rency in which they were purchased to- 
gether with the cost of outer packages and 
packing for shipment, discounts, cartage 
inland carriage, freight, insurance, com- 
mission, and all other costs, dues, charges 
and expenses (except any duties of Cus- 
toms) incidental to the delivery of the 
goods at the port or place in Iraq to which 
they have been consigned; and 

(b) The country or origin of each and 
every article appearing in such invoices, 
with the quantity and full description of 
such articles and the marks and numbers 
on the packages in such manner as to in- 
dicate clearly the quantity and value of 
the articles contained in each package 

Every invoice must also have written 
typed, or printed on it a combined certifi- 
cate of value and origin in a specified form 
which may be obtained from the Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from the 
Department of Commerce Field Offices 





Under an agreement recently con- 
cluded, Italy will ship to France 30,000 
metric tons of sulfur, the foreign press 
reports. 





Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documentation on Private-Trade Ship. 
ments to Japan.—According to information 
recently received from the Supreme Com. 
mander for the Allied Powers (SCAP). all 
freight and air-express shipments to Japan 
are required to have, in addition to customary 
prewar documentation, evidence of SCAP 
authorization. The evidence for usual com. 
mercial shipments made to Boeki Cho must 
be in the form of a contract Validated by 
SCAP. On other shipments, such as imports 
by licensees, private individuals, and occupa- 
tion personnel, evidence of clearance by SCAp 
is necessary. Four complete sets of al] Ship. 
ping documents are currently required, Jt is 
not necessary that goods going to Japan be 
marked with country of origin, although such 
indication of origin is always advisable 

We are further informed that no docu. 
mentation is required by SCAP on mail to 
Japan. At present mail shipments to Japan 
are limited to 18-ounce packages of samples 
and gift packages (relief parcels) not exceed. 
ing 22 pounds 


] re . 
N icaragua 
Exchange and Finance 


Sight-Draft Terms Permitted by Exchange- 
Control Authorities According to a report 
from the United States Embassy at Managua, 
Nicaraguan exchange-control authorities are 
again issuing import permits authorizing pay- 
ment sight drafts. During the last 
4 months of 1947, import permits were for the 
most part authorized only for essential ar- 
ticles which were proved to be in short supply 
and generally only on condition that the 
exporter ship on a 90-day draft basis 

The present relaxation of import restric- 
tions is attributed to a temporary increase in 
dollar-exchange availabilities resulting from 
the seasonal movement of coffee and sesame 
exports. However, Nicaraguan’ exchange- 
control authorities, aware that the country’s 
dollar reserves are nearly exhausted and that 
exports are on a seasonal decline during the 
last 6 months of the year, have also deter- 
mined to limit import authorizations to a 
total of $800,000 monthly to avoid, insofar as 
possible, the danger of complete exhaustion of 
reserves during the closing months of 1948 
On the basis of a monthly quota of $800,000, 
authorized imports in 1948 would total only 
$9,600,000, as compared with actual imports 
valued at $16,053,727 during the first ll 
months of 1947. Indications are that the 
monthly quota may be raised to $1,000,000 
after the first quarter of 1948, if the exchange 
situation at that time warrants such 4 
change 


against 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imported and Domestic Cigarettes: Con- 
sumption Tazres Increased .—Nicaraguan con- 
sumption taxes on imported and domestic 


cigarettes have been increased by decree No. 
76, published January 28, 1948, according to 
the U. S. Embassy at Managua, February 5 
1948 

The tax of US$0.10 per package of not 
more than 20 imported cigarettes, in force 
since September 13, 1930, was increased to 
$0.13 per package 

The new tax rates on domestic cigarettes 
manufactured in Nicaragua from imported 
or domestic tobacco, in cordobas per package, 
and based on the factory sales price, are 4s 
follows (former rates in parentheses): 
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Cigarettes selling for less than 30 centavos, 
0.05 (less than 20 centavos, 0.05); 31 to 50 
centavos, 0.15 (20 to 35 centavos, 0.10; 36 to 
50 centavos, 0.15); 51 to 80 centavos, 0.25 (51 
to 65 centavos, 0.20; 66 to 80 centavos, 0.25); 
gi centavos to 1.10 cordobas, 0.33 (81 to 95 
centavos, 0.30); 1.11 cordobas and over, 0.40 
(95 centavos and over, 0.35). 

|For previous announcement of consump- 
tion tax on domestic cigarettes, see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY Ol September 29, 1945. | 


Pakistan 


\IRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 


(Dated February 6, 1948) 


Current political differences between 
Pakistan and India strongly conditioned 
business relations between the two Do- 
minions and served to retard the oversea 
export and import trade during January. 
Although the standstill agreement be- 
tween Pakistan and India provides for 
the free movement of goods between the 
two Dominions, importers in Karachi are 
complaining that obstacles are being 
placed in the way of goods moving from 
India, and, contrariwise, objections have 
been raised by traders in India to Sind’s 
prohibition on certain goods moving out 
of the Province. To add to the difficulty, 
local trade and the activities at the port 
of Karachi were brought to a standstill 
by rioting, widespread looting, and cur- 
fews early in January, and the renewed 
exodus of Hindus and the anxiety caused 
by uncertainty as to the future have 
retarded business commitments. 

Four events in January have improved 
the financial position of the Government 
of Pakistan. The Government of India 
decided to pay 550,000,000 rupees (1 ru- 
pee=$0.30) due to Pakistan under the 
financial agreement; the Government of 
Hyderabad has exchanged 200,000,000 
rupees of Government of India securities 
for Pakistan securities; a salt tax has 
been imposed to yield an annual revenue 
of about 25,000,000 rupees; and the ex- 
port duty on raw cotton has been raised 
from 20 to 40 rupees per bale of 400 
pounds (according to Pakistan’s Ministry 
of Commerce, the increase in duty was 
necessitated by India’s sudden decontrol 
of cotton and cotton textiles). Asa fur- 
ther aid to Pakistan’s financial position 
the Reserve Bank of India granted a 
100,000,000-rupee “ways and means ad- 
vance” early in January. 

Sterling-balance talks took place in 
Karachi early in January, and three- 
cornered talks are currently being held 
in Delhi with a view to reaching agree- 
ment on how much sterling Britain will 
release to India and Pakistan for the 
first half of 1948. 

In order to impor$ more essential con- 
sumers’ goods during the period Janu- 
ary to June 1948, Pakistan intends to 
transfer to the monetary ceiling cate- 
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gory many items formerly prohibited. 
(See announcement in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 28, 1948.) 
Although the open general license list 
for the sterling area and a new prohib- 
ited list have been issued, lists of items 
on quotas as well as the universal open 
general license list have not been final- 
ized at the time of writing this airgram. 
As part of the revised import policy cap- 
ital goods will be freely licensed and en- 
couragement will be given to industrial- 
ists who wish to establish factories in 
Pakistan. Of interest to American buy- 
ers, the export of crushed bone and bone- 
grist will be permitted without quantita- 
tive restrictions until June 1948. 

Of the 5,000,000 Muslim refugees who 
have come into the West Punjab since 
August, about 3,200,000 have been settled 
in the West Punjab; 500,000 have been 
given “shelter” but no work, and 1,200,000 
are in camps in the West Punjab. A 
census of all refugees in the West Punjab, 
as well as those in Sind, the Northwest 
Frontier Province, and Bahawalpur State 
will be taken in March. The food-and- 
clothing situation of the refugees is 
acute. 

The Finance Minister has advocated a 
planned and coordinated industrial and 
agricultural development to increase pro- 
duction and living standards under a 
compromise policy in which some indus- 
tries would be nationalized and many 
would be left to private enterprise. A 
Development Board has been created to 
coordinate plans, central and provincial, 
so that Pakistan’s resources may be put 
to the best possible uses. In the period 
from the birth of the Dominion until the 
end of 1947, 63 new companies have been 
registered under the Companies Act with 
an aggregate capital of 80,000,000 rupees. 
This is greatly in excess of registrations 
in Sind in recent years. Leases have been 
granted for three textile mills to be built 
in Karachi, and the textile and tanning 
industries will probably be subsidized by 
Sind in its next budget. Pakistan is plan- 
ning surveys with a view to development 
of coal, oil, iron, gold, and gypsum de- 
posits reported to be present in North 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 

To promote industrialization of East- 
ern Pakistan an Industrial Survey Com- 
mittee is working on recommendations, 
and an Industrial Information Bureau 
has been set up in Dacca for collecting 
and disseminating data relative to trade 
and labor bearing on the establishment 
of manufacturing industries. The East 
Bengal Minister of Finance has stated 
that wherever private capital remains 
hesitant the Government will start con- 
cerns to encourage private enterprise. 
Great efforts are being made to improve 
the railway, postal, and telegraph serv- 
ices in Eastern Pakistan, and the East 
Bengal Government has _ sanctioned 
5,200,000 rupees for constructing 500 


quarters for Government employees to 
relieve the housing shortage. 

The Government of East Bengal has 
set up a Jute Advisory Committee com- 
posed of official and nonofficial members 
to decide upon the jute acreage for the 
current year. It is expected to advise a 
reduction of acreage in order to provide 
more land for food and to avoid flooding 
the market in view of India’s plans to 
increase acreage. Between August 15 
and the end of January, 107,500 bales of 
jute were shipped from Chittagong, or 
more than four times the quantity 
shipped from that port in the same 
period last year. 

During 1948 the berthage of the port 
of Chittagong is to be increased so as to 
accommodate five 500-foot ships and to 
provide berths for salt ships. An official 
committee has reported that the berths 
can be increased if necessary to a total 
of 11, which would give the port an 
annual capacity of 3,000,000 tons, or 
three times its present capacity. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty on Salt—An excise tax of 2 rupees 
8 annas per maund (822, pounds) is imposed 
on all salt manufactured in Pakistan, and an 
import duty of the same rate is imposed on 
salt imported into that Dominion. The duty, 
which is for revenue purposes only, became 
effective January 16, 1948. Salt was formerly 
free of duty. 

Increased Export Duty on Cotton.—The 
duty on raw cotton exported from Pakistan 
was raised to 60 rupees per bale of 400 
pounds, effective from February 23, 1948, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan. The former duty of 40 
rupees per bale had been in effect from 
January 26, 1948. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated February 24, 1948) 


Further gains were recorded by busi- 
ness during the past 4 weeks. However, 
production in general was at a low level, 
and the immediate outlook was unfavor- 
able except for prospects of a fairly good 
cotton year. The invasion of locusts, 
combined with the drought and late 
planting of most crops because of the 
civil war, reduced agricultural produc- 
tion. The quebracho-extract plants 
have not yet reached their normal pro- 
duction level. The meat-packing plants 
did not begin operation this year at the 
usual date early in February because of 
foreign-exchange difficulties which have 
prevented thus far the purchase and im- 
portation of Argentine cattle. 

A prolonged drought accounted for a 
substantial reduction in the early corn 
crop. The drought was broken a month 
ago with good rains throughout farming 
areas. Production of fruits and of most 
vegetables was good, but poor results 
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were reported for peanuts, mandioca, 
and tobacco. A good crop of sugarcane 
and rice is expected. The cotton harvest 
began early in February. A total crop 
of 30,000 metric tons of seed cotton is 
expected, compared with 35,000 metric 
tons a year ago. 

Retail prices and living costs showed 
no significant change, according to the 
Bank of Paraguay’s new index numbers. 
Production of soap increased with the 
receipt of new supplies of caustic soda, 
and rationing of soap was stopped Feb- 
ruary 14. Gasoline remained under 
strict rationing because of river trans- 
port difficulties. Prices paid for live cat- 
tle were increased about 10 percent in 
late January. However, official retail 
ceilings for meat were unchanged, with 
the meat monopoly absorbing the in- 
creased cost of meat represented by 
higher prices paid to cattle producers. 

A new organization created within the 
National Department of Agriculture, the 
Servicio de Cereales, will be in charge of 
technical matters connected with pro- 
moting increased production of rice, 
wheat, and corn. Paraguay recently 
sent a delegation to the Philippines to 
attend the FAO Rice Conference. 

Further activity in the direction of 
nationalizing power plants was indicated 
by Government intervention of the small 
privately owned electric power plant in 
the city of Villarrica. Newspapers in 
Asuncion meanwhile continued their 
campaign to promote nationalization of 
properties of the Compania Americana 
de Luz y Traccion, which operates the 
electric power plant and street railway 
system in the Asuncion area. News- 
papers charged the company with fail- 
ure to supply power sufficient to meet 
increased demand, and with failure to 
adequately maintain the company’s 
properties in Paraguay. 

Building activity was at a relatively 
high level. Announcement was made of 
plans to begin construction of a new 
cotton-textile spinning and weaving mill 
near Asuncion. The estimated cost will 
be the equivalent of about $500,000. An- 
other cotton-textile plant in Asuncion is 
under construction, and progress has 
been made in expanding the textile mill 
at Pilar. Work was begun on a new 
customhouse at Ita Enramada, near 
Asuncion, to take care of the increased 
volume of frontier traffic which followed 
the renewal of ferry service to Puerto 
Pilcomayo, Argentina, last September. 

. The bilateral air-transport agreement 
between Paraguay and the United States 
signed February 28, 1947, was finally 
ratified on February 16, 1948. 

Foreign exchange to pay for imports 
in group 3 (nonessential imports) of the 
Bank of Paraguay’s commodity list was 
sold at auction on January 22. Of the 
total exchange sold at the auction (the 
equivalent of 1,841,000 guaranies) about 
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two-thirds consisted of pounds sterling 
and 17 percent of Argentine pesos. The 
balance of exchange allocated was in 
dollars and other currencies. Exchange 
allocated to importers at the auction was 
at 11 percent premium for imports pay- 
able in pounds sterling, and at 14 percent 
for imports payable in other currencies. 

Settlement of relatively large sums in 
cruzeiros due the Bank of Brazil for pay- 
ment of imports from Brazil of cotton 
textiles, and for service of the Bank of 
Brazil loan to Paraguay, remained a diffi- 
cult problem. Exports of merchandise 
to Brazil have been negligible, but im- 
ports from Brazil, particularly of cotton 
textiles, have been relatively large. 

Another exchange problem involves 
agreement on conditions under which 
Argentine cattle may be purchased by 
Paraguayan meat-canning- establish- 
ments for the 1948 season. Argentina 
appeared to be unwilling to release cattle 
to Paraguay unless payments were re- 
ceived in dollars. Meanwhile, the meat- 
canning establishments were unable to 
begin operations since all of the supply 
of cattle in Paraguay was reserved for 
domestic consumption. 

Exchange rates in the official market 
were unchanged, and the premium ap- 
plied by the Bank of Paraguay to ex- 
change sold in the so-called free market 
remained at 10 percent. Curb-market 
buying rates for dollars ranged between 
415 and 430, with most transactions at 
420. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Price-Control Measure _ for Imported 
Goods.—According to a decree of January 
22, 1948, published in the Diario Oficial of 
January 24, 1948, the Peruvian Price Control 
Office is to consider only the prevailing mar- 
ket price in the country of origin in fixing 
prices for imported goods. The market price 
in the country of origin is to be ascertained 
by the Peruvian Price Control Office. For 
merchandise requiring official exchange, the 
Price Control Office is to make available the 
market price of the product concerned to 
the exchange-control authorities for consid- 
eration in connection with the application 
for exchange 

Ceiling prices for merchandise imported 
prior to the promulgation of the decree are 
to be fixed in accordance with market prices 
in the country of origin or, if not, the mer- 
chandise must be reexported. 

The preamble of the decree explains that 
some imported merchandise has been bought 
at excessively high prices in the country of 
origin and that it is necessary to stop this 
practice not only to save foreign exchange 
but to protect consumers 





The iron and steel works at Karabuk in 
Turkey has contracted to sell its whole 
output of steel rails for 1948 to the State 
Railways Administration, which will use 
the rails in the construction of the new 
Koseagzi-Maras line. 








Republic of the 
Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 
Reven ues Increasing.—Internal revenue 
collections for the first 6 months of the cur. 
rent fiscal year (June—December 1947) totaleq 
111,801,665 pesos, exceeding collections during 
the like period in 1946 by 53,427,100 Pesos 
(1 peso= $0.50, U. S. currency) 

Balanced Budget Proposed.—On February 
10, 1948, President Roxas submitted proposals 
to the Philippine Congress for a balanceg 
national budget for the fiscal year 1948-49 
(the 12 months ending June 30, 1949). Fo; 
the first time since the war, estimated ex. 
penditures are fully covered by estimateq 
revenues. Major changes in the 1948-49 
budget from the previous one include a cut in 
national defense from 78,000,000 to 57,000,000 
pesos, and an increase in appropriations for 
educational purposes from 54,000,000 to T.. 
000,000 pesos. The virtual elimination of 
contingent funds also characterizes the new 
budget. 

A ceiling of 285,000,000 pesos for all appro- 
priations was proposed by the President, pro. 
vided the Congress enacts legislation he 
earlier recommended for increased taxation 
If the new taxation measures are not ap- 
proved, he cautioned, the ceiling will have to 
be reduced to 250,000,000 pesos, which repre- 
sents total estimated revenues for 1948-49. 

The increased taxation requested by the 
President was in line with recommendations 
contained in the report of the Joint Philip- 
pine-American Finance Commission, sub- 
mitted in June 1947, which proposed higher 
taxation of luxury items Increased rates, 
which would be applicable to such products 
as automobiles, electric refrigerators, and cos- 
metics were designed to raise revenue, con- 
serve exchange, and channel surplus pur- 
chasing power away from luxuries and into 
productive activities 

For the budget year ending June 30, 1948 
ordinary receipts in the general fund are esti- 
mated at 210,000,000 pesos, and extraordinary 
receipts at 22,600,000 Total 1947-48 
expenditures are placed at 295,700,000 pesos 
The deficit of 63,100,000 pesos will be covered 
by the general fund surplus at the beginning 
of 1947-48, amounting to 64,500,000 pesos. 
The general-fund surplus is expected to be 
about 1,000,000 pesos on June 30, 1948, and 
the same at the close of the 1948-49 fiscal 
year 

Restrictions on Entry of Personal Effects of 
Americans.—The compensating tax collected 
on personal effects brought into the Philip- 
pines for the personal use of prospective res- 
idents (referred to in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY November 30, 1946, page 40) is not 
imposed on used automobiles, nor on other 
used personal effects of American tourists or 
travelers arriving for a stay of 3 weeks or 
less, according to information recently re- 
ceived from the United States Embassy in 
Manila. The tax is applicable, however, to all 
new articles, and no refund is made when 
the traveler leaves the Islands 
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A certificate of origin covering new auto- 
mobiles and all new personal effects of Amer- 
jcan tourists or prospective residents is re- 
quired. The absence of such certificate cov- 
ering any new product implies that it is not 
a “United States article,” and is, therefore, 
subject to duty. Used articles are exempted, 
if they are for personal use only and not 
for sale. 

In the case of United States Government 
personnel and their families, courtesy of the 
port is extended with respect to the above, 
and no tax or duty is levied on articles im- 
ported or brought in from the United States 
py United States citizen personnel of United 
States Government agencies for their own 
personal use. For purposes of this exemp- 
tion, the term “articles imported” means 
articles shipped from point of origin con- 
signed directly to such personnel. 

Flag-Law Benefits Accorded American En- 
tities Only for Bids Under Rehabilitation 
Act.—Provisions of the Philippine Flag Law, 
which grants a 15 percent differential for 
Philippine firms and materials in the sub- 
mission of bids for Government contracts, 
are not being applied against Americans and 
United States materials involved in bids for 
agencies operating under the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946 (Public Law 370, 
Seventy-ninth Congress of the United 
States), according to the American Embassy, 
Manila, February 10, 1948. The law, however, 
is applied to other bids and contracts in- 
yolving Americans and United States mate- 
rials, and reportedly is also invoked against 
American contractors for projects under the 
Bureau of Public Works, when the cost is de- 
frayed entirely by Philippine Government 
funds. 

Under the Philippine Commonwealth, 
benefits of the Flag Law were applicable to 
Philippine and American entities alike, and 
the denial of such benefits to United States 
citizens and materials under the Republic 
of the Philippines is in compliance with a 
decision of the Philippine Secretary of Jus- 
tice, rendered October 28, 1946, in the light 
of provisions of Republic Act No. 76, passed 
in 1946 by the Philippine Congress. Under 
terms of the act, rights or exemptions to citi- 
zens of the United States or corporations 
organized under the laws of the United States, 
which are not enjoyed by nationals or cor- 
porations of any other foreign State, are re- 
pealed unless they affect rights already vested 
under the Philippine Constitution, or unless 
extended by treaty, agreement, or convention 
between the Republic of the Philippines and 
the United States 


Tangier Inter- 
national Zone 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline, Petroleum, and Gas Oil; Export 
License Required; Gasoline Rationing for 
Travelers —Exports of gasoline, petroleum, 
and gas oil from the Tangier International 
Zone of Morocco were made subject to export 
license, issued by the Chief Engineer of 
Public Works, by a decree of November 21, 
1947, of the administrator of the zone, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of Tangier of 
November 30 

Gasoline is under strict rationing control 
in Tangier, the detaiis of which are outlined 
in another decree of the zone’s administrator 
of November 27, published in the same 
Boletin Oficial. Under the regulations, bona 
fide travelers who bring their automobiles 
into the zone on a temporary kasis will be 
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allowed the same amount of gasoline, if the 
available supply permits, as that granted for 
automobiles registered there, that is, 75 to 90 
liters per month, depending upon the horse- 
power of the car. 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated February 24, 1948) 


The current summer tourist season has 
proved to be the most successful in re- 
cent years. Retail sales were good; 
hotels and cafes reported capacity busi- 
ness. In 10 weeks, 99,323 tourists arrived 
from Argentina; the comparable figure 
last year was 88,166. 

In view of the anticipated exportable 
wheat surplus this year, the authorities 
were concerned over falling world prices. 
Pressures developed for the immediate 
sale of wheat flour, if possible for United 
States dollars, but no definite action 
could be taken until the International 
Emergency Food Council was consulted. 

There were indications that the at- 
tempt to reestablish trade with Japan 
would be successful; occupation authori- 
ties there asked for quotations on linseed 
oil and wool. The latter was of interest 
because the particular grades specified 
have not been in great demand. 

Uruguayan officials continued to be 
concerned with the problem of dollar ex- 
change. Although there were delays in 
establishing individual quotas under the 
control system and there was difference 
of opinion as to how dollars might best 
be obtained, there was optimism because 
of the belief that sales of wool and wheat 
flour would provide dollar exchange. A 
special quota for luxury goods from the 
United States and other countries was 
opened; specifically excluded were re- 
frigerators, nylon stockings, automobiles, 
furs, and perfumes. However, an import 
quota of US$100,000 for furs from the 
United States and Canada was an- 
nounced. An Executive decree set the 
exchange rate for seed-potato imports 
at 170.0. Export quotas were opened 
for linseed oil (to the sterling area), 
rice, cheese, and flour. 

There was little agricultural activity 
in February. The corn and sunflower- 
seed crops about to be harvested were be- 
lieved to be adequate to domestic needs, 
but there was little possibility of any ex- 
portable surplus. The Government en- 
tered the linseed export market when it 
ordered the Bank of the Republic to buy 
all linseed cakes (at US$53 a metric ton) 
and to export the surplus. Of an esti- 
mated linseed crop of 100,000 metric tons, 
only about 30,000 tons in the form of 
cake or oil will be utilized domestically. 
At present world prices it was expected 
that the Government would realize a 


profit of about 4,000,000 pesos on the sale 
of cake. The exchange rate for linseed- 
oil exports was reduced to 151.90, the 
lowest possible rate. Exports of the seed 
are still prohibited. 

A Uruguayan group plans to build a 
luxury hotel in the resort town of Punta 
del Este. The proposed 4,000,000-peso 
building is to have 250 rooms and 20 
suites. Important construction proposals 
were embodied in a Montevideo munici- 
pal improvement project. Under this 
plan, 10,000,000 pesos would be used for 
low-cost housing, 3,500,000 pesos for pub- 
lic market places, 1,000,000 pesos for 
street lighting, 2,000,000 pesos for library 
improvements, 1,000,000 for an interde- 
partmental bus station, 800,000 for 
cemeteries, 5,500,000 for alterations in 
the municipally owned hotels, 900,000 
for parks and playgrounds, 1,000,000 for 
new Highway Department vehicles, 
3,500,000 for completion of the City Hall, 
and 6,000,000 for acquiring property. 

The Montevideo street-car company, 
now city-owned, plans to establish an 
experimental line of trolley buses. 

The Executive sent to the Congress a 
bill which would authorize a 2,000,000- 
peso internal bond issue to defray the 
cost of proposed improvements in radio 
and telecommunication services. An of- 
ficial decree ordered resumption of tele- 
communications with Germany and 
Italy. 

Cattle receipts at the livestock market 
were reduced, probably because of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the cattle 
raisers with the current official prices. 
However, imports of live cattle from Ar- 
gentina enabled the foreign-owned 
plants to resume slaughtering after a 
lull of 7 months’ duration. 

There was no change in the wool mar- 
ket. Active demand was again largely 
limited to the better qualities. Prices 
were roughly the same as in the preced- 
ing month. 

Although a strike in the meat-pack- 
ing plant at Fray Bentos was the only 
new labor conflict to appear during the 
month, management-labor disputes were 
noted in the National Port Administra- 
tion, in a large glass factory, and in the 
interdepartmental bus companies. 

Trading on the stock exchange was 
relatively light, but almost all issues ad- 
vanced. No business failures of impor- 
tance were reported; collections were 
normal. The buying rate of the Bank 
of the Republic in the so-called free 
market fluctuated between 189.45 and 
190. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Products To Be Used in the Manufacture 
of Medicaments and Pharmaceutical Special- 
ties: Certain Import-Duty and Internal-Tazr 
Exemptions or Reductions.—The current im- 
port duties and surtaxes applicable in Uru- 
guay on raw materials, drugs, and chemical 
products of a distinctive nature which are 
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used in the manufacture of medicaments for 
human use, and on all foreign pharmaceuti- 
cal specialties which are necessary and can- 
not be delayed in the interest of the public 
health in the opinion of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Health and when a domestic product of 
similar efficacy is not available in the country 
in sufficient quantity, have been reduced by 
at least 50 percent and may not exceed 20 
percent of the c. i. f. value, according to a 
law dated January 2, 1948, published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 27, 1948, and effec- 
tive thereon. 

Foreign pharmaceutical specialties as de- 
fined above, and samples of the same, have 
been exempted from all internal taxes. 

Pharmaceutical specialties, prophylactic 
and/or therapeutic medicinal products, se- 
rums and vaccines for human use, raw ma- 
terials, and other substances used in the 
preparation of the products aforementioned 
have been added to the list of articles of 
prime necessity contained in article 14 of 
law No. 10,940 dated September 19, 1947. 
These products are, therefore, subject to im- 
port, export, and price controls, and to other 
special regulations. 

Products to be known as E. M. E. (espe- 
cialidades medicinales econémicas, or eco- 
nomical pharmaceutical specialties) will be 
exempted from all customs duties and sur- 
charges and taxes, if they cannot be pre- 
pared in Uruguay. The present E. M. E. list 
of products includes heart and kidney tonics, 
penicillin, sulfanilamide, insulin, antivenere- 
als, salicylates, vitamins, asthmatic, catarrhic 
and bronchial products, bile and laxative 
preparations, coagulates, narcotics and seda- 
tives, stimulants, blood purifiers and similar 
tonics, natural and synthetic hormones, “hi- 
potensores,” common disinfectants, and 
blood plasma. 

The Comisi6n Honoraria de Contralor de 
Medicamentos (Honorary Commission of 
Control of Medicaments) has been created 
by this law, and is to propose to the Execu- 
tive the sales prices to be fixed on the phar- 
maceutical specialties, prophylactic and/or 
therapeutic medicinal products, serums and 
vaccines, raw materials, chemical products, 
drugs, and whatever other products are in- 
cluded in the list of products exempt from 
duties. 

Only pharmacies may sell pharmaceutical 
products, prophylactic and/or therapeutic 
medicinal products, serums, and vaccines 
registered and authorized by the Ministry of 
Public Health. The license number and the 
date and number of the Diario Oficial in 
which it was published must appear clearly 
visible on each container. 

The advertisements referring to these 
products may contain only scientific infor- 
mation previously authorized by this com- 
mission. 

Animal glands and products used in the 
manufacture of medicaments for human use, 
and of curative agents, may not be freely ex- 
ported as long as they are needed for the 
domestic opotherapic industry. 

{Owners of the International Reference 
Service study entitled Uruguay: Pharma- 
ceutical Regulations, dated April 1945, should 
incorporate therein the foregoing informa- 
tion. 

For announcement of law No. 10,940 dated 
September 19, 1947, referred to, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 6, 1947.| 

Rice: Export Quota To Be Established.— 
The Import-Export Control Commission has 
been authorized to establish a quota of proc- 
essed rice to be exported from Uruguay in an 
amount up to 4,000 tons by a resolution of 
January 22, 1948, published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 2, 1948. 

Wheat Fiour: Export Quota Authorized.— 
The Bank of the Republic of Uruguay has 
been authorized to export up to 15,000 metric 
tons of wheat flour for the account of the 
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Government by a decree dated February 3, 
1948, as reported in an airgram from the 
United States Embassy in Montevideo, 
Uruguay 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 


(Dated February 4, 1948) 


Business was reported very active dur- 
ing January and collections satisfactory 
in spite of an increase in volume of in- 
coming bills. Petroleum production, the 
primary factor in the Venezuelan econ- 
omy, rose to another record in volume. 
Steps toward solving VenezZuela’s food de- 
ficit were taken by private initiative in 
the establishment of two companies, one 
to develop agricultural production and 
the other to expand and modernize ex- 
ploitation of vast fish reserves of local 
marine waters. Looking toward the ex- 
pansion of tourist trade, plans were an- 
nounced for the construction of a $5,- 
400,000 hotel in Caracas and another, to 
cost perhaps $1,500,000, in Maracaibo. 

The formation of two operating com- 
panies to engage in general farming and 
fishing has been announced by the Vene- 
zuelan Basic Economy Corporation 
(VEBEC). The objective of both com- 
panies will be to increase food production, 
and approximately half of the capital of 
each has been subscribed by the Vene- 
zuelan Development Corporation, a Gov- 
ernment fiscal agency. The ffirst of 
these VEBEC subsidiaries is Productos 
Agropecuarios, initially capitalized at $1,- 
980,000, and the second, C. A. Pesquerias 
Caribe, capitalized at $1,050,000. C. A. 
Pesquerias Caribe has a refrigeration 
plant at Puerto La Cruz, expects to estab- 
lish others, and may enter into retail 
distribution in an effort to lower prices 
and stimulate consumption. In the 
meantime, another company, financed 
by Venezuelan and United States private 
capital, has been flying 4 metric tons of 
fresh fish to Caracas on alternate days 
from the Los Roques islands, about 100 
miles off the north coast. 

Petroleum production averaged 1,280,- 
000 barrels per day during the first 3 
weeks of January despite the fact that 
much potential production in the Lake 
Maracaibo area remained closed in be- 
cause of tanker shortages. Creole Pe- 
troleum Corp. signed a contract to pur- 
chase at premium prices all royalty oil 
accruing to the Government from Creole 
production. Excluded from this agree- 
ment was royalty crude needed by the 
Government to meet commitments under 
contracts already signed with other buy- 
ers, or required for barter or other trans- 
actions whereby the Government would 
obtain commodities needed for local con- 
sumption. Discussions between other oil 
companies and the Government are in 


progress with a view toward the Signa. 
ture of similar contracts. 

Purchases of all foreign exchange by 
the Central Bank during 1947 amounted 
to $465,037,847 and exceeded sales by | 
$41,190. Dollar purchases during De. 
cember of $41,894,000 (97 percent pur. 
chased from the petroleum companies) 
were greater than sales by $4,293 135, 
Central Bank reserves of dollar exchange 
and gold were valued at $215 835.984 at 
the close of December. Although Goy. | 
ernment expenditures exceeded revenues 
by 112,487,901 bolivares (1 bolivar— 
US$0.50) during the first half of the 
1947-48 fiscal year, prospective revenues 
may make up the present deficit by the 
end of June 1948. Liquid reserves of the 
Government as of December 31 amounted 
to 117,547,787 bolivares. 

The flow of commodities was in gen. 
eral normal, with receipts equaling con- 
sumption and stocks remaining at safe 
levels. The National Supply Commis. 
sion lifted controls on the sale of domes. 
tic oils and fats as a result of heavy 
importations and increased output on 
the part of local manufacturers. Stocks 
of textiles, which had been above aver- 
age for some time, were reduced appre- 
ciably owing to heavy sales during the 
Christmas season and the lack of re- 
plenishment resulting from the refusal 
of merchants last year to pay then- 
prevailing prices in anticipation of price 
reductions. These reductions have not 
materialized, and imports have been re- 
sumed, partly from Mexico and Brazil. 
Orders are being placed cautiously and 
in close accordance with the require- 
ments of the market. Cotton and rayon 
yarns are in short supply. In view of the 
difficulties in obtaining adequate supplies 
in the United States, importers of yarns 
are placing their orders with European 
suppliers, although the prices asked are 
much higher. Stocks of automotive ac- 
cessories are still larger than normal, 
but the tendency is downward. Collec- 
tions in this line have improved. The 
hardware trade is stocked adequately, 
and receipts are normal. The cement 
supply situation has improved consid- 
erably as a result of heavy receipts dur- 
ing the past 2 months, and plenty of im- 
ported cement is available, though it is 
being sold at very high prices. The do- 
mestic production of cement still is 
rationed and the price controlled. Short- 
ages persist as regards other construction 
materials. 

Negotiations were in progress during 
January between representatives of the 
oil companies and the Federation of Pe- 
troleum Workers looking toward the sig- 
nature of a new collective contract to 
govern wages and working conditions. 
The new contract will replace the one 
which expired December 31, 1947. Al- 
though agreement had not been reached 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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| NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 
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Automotive 
Products 


PASSENGER-Car Prices, U. K. 


A new five-passenger sedan with a 
1,400-cc. engine is to be put out in the 
autumn of 1948 by Singer Motors, Ltd., 
Coventry, England, to supersede the 
existing 10- and 12-horsepower sedan, 
according to a British trade journal. 
Jowett Cars, Ltd., Idle, near Bradford, 
Yorks, is reported to be in production of 
the Jowett Javelin, a car priced at £819, 
or about $3,300. Prices of the new 
Standard Vanguard on which production 
will start early this year have not been 
announced. 

The price of the Singer 12-horsepower 
sedan—nearly £768 ‘about $3,000)—was 
not increased in 1947, but the Super 10 
saloon advanced from £576 to £670 ‘about 
$2,300 to $2,700) and the 9-horsepower 
roadster from £493 to £511 ‘about $2,000 
to $2,060). 

Other price increases, effective in 1947, 
included the Austin 16 four-door de luxe 
sedan from £633 to £710 ‘about $2,550 to 
$2,860), and the Standard 14 saloon from 


£608 to nearly £672 ‘about $2,450 to 
$2,700). All prices include the purchase 
tax. 


New BUwSSES FOR LONDON, U. K. 


Of a total of 4,000 new busses that are 
on order for London Transport, London, 
Eng'and, it is hoped that 1,200 will be 
added in 1948. After worn-out busses 
are replaced, it is estimated that the 
present fleet of 9,000 will need 500 addi- 
tional busses. 

Some of the new busses will be 8 feet 
wide instead of 7 feet 6 inches which 
has been the size up to the present time. 

Improvements to the subway lines in- 
clude 143 new subway cars reported to 
be on order, the extension of the Central 
Line, both east and west, and the installa- 
tion of additional escalators to afford 
better access to the subway. 


Chemicals 


BENZENE SHIPPED FROM VOLTA REDONDA 
PLANT, BRAZIL 


The first shipment of benzene from 
the Bolta Redonda steel plant, Brazil, 
was made at the end of 1947, according 
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to the foreign press. Production by the 
plant in 1948 is expected to total 2,500,000 
liters, it is stated. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of chemical prod- 
ucts in 1947 were more than $20,000,000 
greater in value than those in 1946, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Totals were $113,085,000 and $92,874,000, 
respectively. 


GROUND LIMESTONE FOR COFFEE GROWERS, 
CosTA RICA 


The Instituto de Defensa del Café de 
Costa Rica has established a plant at 
Patarra, southeast of San Jose, for pro- 
duction of ground limestone to be sup- 
plied to coffee growers. The areas is 
said to be rich in limestone deposits. The 
plant was scheduled to open in January 
and will have a capacity of 100 metric 
tons daily. 


CONDITIONS IN MExICco’s CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


In 1947 the industrial chemical trade 
in Mexico had a fairly successful year. 
The chief problem was to obtain de- 
liveries of merchandise; demand con- 
tinued strong. It is estimated that only 
about 50 percent of the needs of the 
country were met, but even this percent- 
age is said to have represented an in- 
crease in business of approximately 20 
percent over 1946. 

The domestic chemical-manufactur- 
ing industry made no great advances 
during the year, although an opportunity 
exists for greater development in pro- 
duction of industrial chemicals, particu- 
larly those for which the raw materials 
are available within the country. 


POTASH DEPOSITS IN POLAND 


The discovery of potash deposits in 
Klodawa, Kujawy district, Poland, is 
considered of importance, as there is a 
shortage of potassium salts in the coun- 
try. The extent of the deposits, however, 
has not yet been estimated. An appro- 
priation of 5,000,000 zlotys has been made 
for experimental work on sources of 
potash. 


EXCHANGE OF CHEMICAL Goops BETWEEN 
POLAND AND NETHERLANDS 


A list of goods to be exchanged in 1948 
between Poland and the Netherlands has 
been established. Polish imports from 
the Netherlands will include chemicals 






Some chemical 


and pharmaceuticals. 
items will also be exported to the Nether- 
lands. 


TANGIER COMBATTING MALARIA WITH DDT 


In 1947 the Public Hygiene and As- 
sistance Service of the Tangier Inter- 
national Administration used approxi- 
mately 1,000 kilograms of DDT. The 
Service hopes in 1948 to spray by airplane 
the breeding grounds of malarial mos- 
quitoes. 

The Spanish Zone is also taking meas- 
ures to combat malaria, but the amount 
of DDT used in that area is not known. 


PROSPECTS FOR FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Fertilizers, especially nitrogenous ma- 
terials, are not yet available in South 
Africa in sufficient quantities, according 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. It is 
hoped that domestic production of su- 
perphosphates will reach a new peak of 
500,000 tons in 1948 and will meet most of 
the country’s needs. 


ADVANCE IN U. K.’s Exports 


With the improvement in December 
shipments, the United Kingdom’s ex- 
ports of chemicals and related products 
in 1947 advanced in value to £67,410,000, 
compared with £66,080,000 in 1946 and 
£22,280,000 in 1938, according to the 
Board of Trade. The gain over prewar 
levels was particularly noticeable in the 
case of dyes and drugs and medicines. 


NEw PLASTICS FACTORY (SCOTLAND) U. K. 


Plans have been completed for con- 
struction of a new plastics factory at 
Carse, Inverness, Scotland, according to 
the British press. The plant will be 
built by a London firm which plans to 
utilize quantities of scrap wood in the 
area in plastics production, it is stated. 


Electrical 


o 
Machinery 
COVERINGS FOR MINE APPARATUS, BELGIUM 


With a view to reducing the risk of 
mine explosions in Belgium, the Na- 
tional Institute of Mines has made it 
mandatory for every electrical appara- 
tus or device used in a pit to have a 
covering capable of resisting the shock 
of an explosion. The casings must be 
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either hermetically sealed or, if there 
are any openings, they must be pro- 
tected by a filter. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Fruits and V egetables 
BANANA CROP AND EXxportTs, BRAZIL 


The 1947 Brazilian banana crop is of- 
ficially estimated at 123,691,465 bunches, 
an increase of almost 6 percent as com- 
pared with 117,002,000 bunches in 1946 
and a gain of 28 percent as compared 
with the annual average for the 5-year 
period 1942-46. 

From 3 to 5 percent of the banana crop 
is exported, Argentina taking about 78 
percent and Uruguay about 15 percent. 
Exports in 1947 totaled about 6,800,000 
bunches. 


MARKET PROSPECTS FOR CUBA’sS BANANAS 


Exports of bananas from Cuba during 
the calendar year 1947 totaled 4,200,000 
bunches, weighing 95,000,000 pounds and 
valued at about $2,700,000. The value 
compares with $3,380,000 in the preced- 
ing year. The bunches were still light- 
weight and were affected by the Panama 
and the sigatoka diseases. 

Growers are dissatisfied with the 
downward trend of banana prices and 
reportedly are looking further into the 
possibility of pooling their resources to 
export their own fruit. Substantial 
quantities of “Immune” bananas are 
moving to the United States at about 
the same prices as for the Johnson 
variety, but the demand for Immune is 
still smaller than the supply. 

During the summer of 1947, the Cuban 
Government sent a delegate to Europe 
in an attempt to find a market for vari- 
ous Cuban products including bananas, 
particularly the Immune type. His trip, 
however, was discouraging. Sweden re- 
portedly had reduced its world import 
quota from about 30,000 to 5,000 tons of 
bananas, because of exchange difficul- 
ties. Norway, Belgium, and Switzerland 
showed some interest, and Cuba hopes 
eventually to ship small quantities to 
those countries. 


CuBA’s WINTER-VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS TO 
Uv. 8. 


Cuban winter-vegetable growers this 
season have been discouraged by high 
production and shipping costs in relation 
to United States prices, by insufficient 
refrigerated shipping, and by rain dam- 
age to early plantings. 

Shipments of fresh vegetables from 
Habana to the United States during No- 
vember and December 1946 and 1947 and 
average shipments in the like months of 
the pericd 1938-40 were as follows: 
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Shipments of 
Habana to the 


Fresh Vegetables From 
United States, November 


and December 1946 and 1947 and 2 
Vonth Average in 1938-40 
{In pounds] 
Nov. and Nov. and Noy, 
, Dec, and 
Kind Dec. 
average, 104¢ Dec. 
1938-40 sac cat 1947 
Pomatoes 8, 337, 064 |4, 224,871 (1,915, 250 
Eggplant 745, 169 5, 273 
Peppers 108, 622 163 
Okra 519, 759 77, 783 28, 554 
Lima beans, in pods 1, 422, 699 
Lima beans, frozen 502, 404 132, 103 
Cucumbers 1, OSO, OST 55, 280 55, 122 
Potatoes 4,349 
Others 221), 607 250, 062 ISS, 811 
Potal 12, 438, 356 (5,115,836 2,319, 840 


source: Comy 


Growers were expecting in January 
that increased late plantings and a good 
late growing season would make up for 
their earlier losses. However, the de- 
velopment of a severe tomato blight 
would materially alter this optimistic 
outlook, and some indications of blight 
were already appearing. 

The size of the 1947-48 season’s ship- 
ments to the United States depends not 
only on whether the tomato blight de- 
velops extensively, but also upon market 
demand and price developments in the 
States, and upon the availability of ade- 
quate shipping space. If noserious b‘ight 
develops, however, and top-quality to- 
matoes can be delivered to the United 
States market for the remainder of the 
season, the season’s shipments of all 
winter vegetables combined may approx- 
imate 42,500,000 pounds, as compared 
with 36,315,000 pounds in the 1946-47 
season and about 68,000,000 pounds an- 
nually before the war. 


PLANTAIN PRODUCTION AND PRICES, CUBA 


Annual production of plantains in 
Cuba is estimated at about 650,000,000 
pounds, of which all but a small portion 
is consumed domestically. Only about 
3,000,000 pounds are exported, mostly to 
the United States. In addition, about 
500,000 pounds are processed yearly into 
banana powder. 

Prices to consumers in Habana fluc- 
tuate widely from about 1 to 2 cents each 
before the war to as high as 7 or 8 cents 
during the war, and are 3 and 5 cents 
each at present. 


CITRUS-FRUIT CROPS AND TRADE, SYRIA AND 
LEBANON 


Indications are that Lebanon’s 1947-48 
citrus-fruit crop will be good. Produc- 
tion of oranges will probably double that 
of the preceding year, and lemons may 
increase 50 percent. Production of citrus 
fruit in the 1947-48 crop year is estimated 
at 94,400 metric tons, as compared with 
53,450 tons in 1946-47. 

Imports of oranges and mandarins 
into Syria and Lebanon in 1946 totaled 
11,563 metric tons and exports amounted 


to 1,145 tons. Imports of lemons 
amounted to 63 metric tons and exports, 
2,638 tons. Imports of other citrus fruits 
totaled 120 metric tons and exports, | 
metric ton. During the first 6 months of 
1947 imports of citrus fruit into Syria 
and Lebanon amounted to 9,626 tons and 
exports, 1,914 tons. 

The production of bitter oranges, tan. 
gerines, and sweet limes in Lebanon jg 
consumed locally. Annual consumption 
of oranges in Lebanon amounts to about 
32,000 metric tons and lemons, 13,099 
tons. It is accordingly predicted that 
28,000 tons of oranges and 9,000 tons of 
lemons will constitute an exportable sur- 
plus in early 1948. 

The largest single import item in 1945 
was oranges from Palestine. Palestinian 
oranges were reportedly purchased ip 
quantity by Syria because they were 
available at lower cost than the Lebanese 
product. France, which took the bulk 
of Lebanon’s oranges and lemons in 
1946, was the probable destination of 
most of the 1,900 tons of citrus fruits 
Shipped abroad during the first half of 
1947. The outlook for the French market 
in 1948 is not bright, however, because 
of increased citrus production and the 
lower prices in other Mediterranean 
countries 


Grains and Products 


CROP AND AVAILABLE 


EXPORTS 


BurRMA’S RICE 


Burma’s 1947-48 rice crop is officially 
estimated at 5,406,300 tons of paddy, as 
compared with an actual yield of 3,916.- 
252 tons in the preceding year. 

An estimated 1,600,000 tons of rice and 
rice products, the equivalent of about 
2,162,000 tons of paddy, may be available 
for export during 1948. 


BRAZILIAN RICE SITUATION 


Preharvest estimates of rice produc- 
tion in the principal producing areas of 
Brazil indicate that the 1948 crop may 
not amount to much more than 2,100,000 
metric tons of rough rice, as compared 
with the record high of 2,771,918 tons 
in 1946 and a 1947 figure tentatively in- 
dicated to be only slightly lower. 

Prospects are that Sao Paulo produc- 
tion will be only about 584,000 metric 
tons of rough rice. This is a decided 
drop from the 949,155 tons officially esti- 
mated for 1946 and the 742,796 tons in 
1947. Rio Grande do Sul is expected 
to produce about 525,000 tons of rice, 
as compared with an estimated 560,918 
metric tons in 1947. Production in 
Minas Gerais will probably be only a 
little below the 500,000 tons estimated 
for the 1947 crop. In Goiaz the pro- 
duction outlook is optimistic, weather 
being favorable and acreage up about 5 
percent from 1947. The Ministry of 
Agriculture estimate for that State 
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showed 1946 production as 231,416 tons 
of rough rice. 

Latest available official figures show 
Brazilian exports of polished rice at 165,- 
319 metric tons during the first 9 months 
of 1947. Broken-rice exports during the 
same period amounted to an additional 


6,901 tons. 


Meats and Products 


CANADA’S MEAT PRODUCTION 


Total meat production in Canada in 
1947 was about 6 percent below output in 
1946 and 28 percent below the record 
production of 1944. Production in 1948 
is expected to be still lower. 

Hogs on farms increased 11.5 percent 
by June 1, 1947, compared with a year 
earlier, and the number of cattle was 
about the same, but since that date brood 
sows have been marketed in large num- 
bers and liquidation of livestock has been 
under way because of high feed prices. 
The ratio of the price of hogs to the price 
of feed in November was the lowest in 
10 years. The 1947 bacon contract with 
Britain, calling for 265,000,000 pounds, 
will barely be filled, as a result of the 
meat packers’ strike in the fall, and the 
tentative goal of 400,000,000 pounds for 
1948 cannot be met at all unless some 
extraordinary measures are taken to en- 
courage production. 

Cattle marketing in 1948 may be 
slightly heavier than in 1947. Inspected 
beef slaughter in 1947 amounted to 1,- 
320,000 head, a reduction of 21 percent 
from 1946. 


Spi es and Products 


VANILLA, CHIEF EXPORT FROM MADAGASCAR 
To U. 8. 


The Government General of Mada- 
gascar is considering means of stabilizing 
the vanilla-bean export market, which 
has tended to become unsteady because 
of rumors abroad that great stocks of 
vanilla allegedly accumulated during 
the wartime period were to be placed on 
the market. The Service de ]’Agricul- 
ture of Madagascar states, however, that 
there are only about 200 tons of wartime 
vanilla beans in local warehouses—all 
decomposed and unfit for export. 
Vanilla, chiefly exported to the United 
States, is Madagascar’s first export com- 
modity in point both of value and in- 
come to the Government. 

The Madagascar government has two 
possible solutions of the vanilla-market 
question. The first is that the govern- 
ment might announce that the prices 
fixed for the export of vanilla in 1948 
(from the 1947 crop) will continue un- 
changed throughout 1949 and 1950 (for 
the 1948 and 1949 crops), to allay fears 
of vanilla importers concerning imminent 
changes in price, and the second, the 
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government might buy up and destroy 
the inferior wartime stocks, reassure im- 
porters that vanilla exports will there- 
after be dependent entirely on current 
crops, and announce that after the end 
of this year, when the 1947 crop has been 
exported, the vanilla market will be free 
(no price fixing by the French Govern- 
ment). 

The second solution is favored by the 
Madagascar Service de l’Agriculture as 
being more practicable and more capable 
of restoring the market to its normal 
prewar status. In any event, the Gov- 
ernment realizes that some decision 
should be made within the next few 
months. It is likely that the Govern- 
ment will sound out the opinions of the 
vanilla growers before taking a definite 
step, possibly by April. 


Sugars and Products 
FIRST SUGAR REFINERY IN SYRIA 


A sugar refinery, the first to be erected 
in Syria, is being built at Homs. It may 
be completed in time for the September 
sugar-beet harvest, provided delivery 
schedules of machinery ordered from 
Czechoslovakia are maintained. 

Planting of sugar beets in March de- 
pends upon the status of machinery de- 
livery at that time. If it appears that 
the refinery can be completed by the 
end of August, 5,000 acres of sugar beet 
will be planted in Lebanon and Syria. 
It is estimated that this acreage will 
yield 60,000 metric tons of sugar beets 
or approximately 7,000 tons of refined 
sugar. 

It is planned that ultimately one-third 
to one-half of Syrian sugar requirements, 
estimated at 25,000 metric tons, will be 
produced in the refinery. 

Soil and climatic conditions for the 
production of sugar beets in northern 
Syria are excellent, provided the crop 
is adequately irrigated. The long grow- 
ing season will permit the crop to be 
planted progressively over a period of 6 
to 8 weeks, and thus extend harvesting 
and refining time. 


General Products 


HEATING APPARATUS IN SWEDISH HOMES 


Only about 700,000 of the 1,440,000 
housing units in Sweden are centrally 
heated. Approximately 665,000 of these 
use hot water, 21,000 use steam, and 
14,000 utilize hot-air convection. 

According to trade sources, about 40 
percent of the hot-water boilers in use 
before the war were imported, chiefly 
from Germany. Since the war Sweden 
has relied almost entirely on domesti- 
cally manufactured boilers; the approxi- 
mately 5 percent which are imported 
come principally from France. 


(Gums and Waxes 


GuM-ARABIC EXPORTS, FRENCH WEST 
AFRICA 


Exports of gum arabic from French 
West Africa during the first 11 months 
of 1947 totaled 7,052 tons, valued at 
168,031 francs. (70 Colonial French 
francs=US$1.) Most of these exports 
went to France. In 1946, 6,509 tons, 
valued at 85,148 francs, were exported, 
and in the preceding year, the figures 
were 5,890 tons, with a value of 56,310 
francs. 

Gum arabic is gathered solely by no- 
madic shepherds. Increased production 
of this commodity depends upon the pay- 
ment of higher prices, improved methods 
of tapping the trees, prevention of fires, 
and organization on a plantation basis. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF LOCUST-BEAN 
Gum, SPAIN 


Commercial production of water-solu- 
ble locust gum in Spain is an industry 
only 12 to 14 years old. Locust-bean gum 
is derived from the seed of carob or al- 
garroba, which is indigenous to the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Spain’s annual production of locust- 
bean pods amounts to 564,000 metric 
tons, of which almost half is produced 
in the Province of Valencia. The quan- 
tity of beans contained in the pods varies 
but is said to average 9 percent. As the 
pods from which the beans are not ex- 
tracted are principally used as a fodder 
for livestock, more than 90 percent of 
the seeds are lost for processing. Less 
than 5 percent is extracted from the 
pods for industrial use. 

Only one factory in Spain, located at 
Valencia and operating since 1941, is 
engaged in the production of locust-bean 
gum. Annual productive capacity re- 
quires a supply of 10,000 tons of raw lo- 
cust beans. 

Present production of gum after dom- 
estic needs are filled, provides an export- 
able surplus of 2,000 metric tons. Of 
secondary importance is the factory’s 
concurrent output of nutritious yellow 
protein flour used for enriching foods 
and pharmaceutical products. 

Estimates place Spain’s consumption 
of its own locust beans for industrial 
purposes at 2,500 to 3,000 metric tons. 
Spain also imports locust beans, chiefly 
from Portugal and Cyprus. In 1946, do- 
mestic consumption of locust-bean gum 
totaled 1,000 metric tons, or 30 percent 
of output. 

Official Spanish statistics give no sepa- 
rate break-down for exports of locust- 
bean gum. According to the sole 
manufacturer, exports of this product, 
amounting to 2,000 metric tons during 
1946, were divided as follows: United 
States, 500; Italy, 300; France, 200; 
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Sweden, 200; Belgium, 150; England, 
100; the Netherlands, 100; Switzerland, 
50; Argentina, 50; Brazil, 50; and other, 
300. 

During 1943, Spanish exporters sold 
locust-bean gum at $1.15 to $1.25 per 
pound, f. o. b. Valencia. Resumption of 
competition from Cyprus in 1944 caused 
a sharp decline. Current quotations 
from Valencia, varying between $0.40 and 
$0.50 per pound, f. o. b. Valencia. Any 
further reduction in the price of Span- 
ish locust-bean gum is not expected, 
even under pressure of competition from 
other producing areas. 

The powdered gum is exported from 
Spain in double jute bags, with a net 
weight of 50 kilograms. 

Apart from export licenses required 
for all exports from Spain, there are no 
Spanish Government restrictions on 
shipments of locust-bean gum to foreign 
destinations. 


Leather and 
Products 


Cut IN SHOE PRICES, ARGENTINA 


In an effort to reduce the cost of liv- 
ing in Argentina, men’s shoes were 
placed on sale at municipal fairs and 
markets, from December 15 to 29, 1947, 
at 19 pesos per pair, and women’s shoes 
were to be sold at the same outlets, from 
January 2 to 22, 1948, at 14 pesos per 
‘pair. These prices were reportedly about 
80 percent below retail prices. 


EXPORTS FROM CHINA 


During 1947 declared exports from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States 
included 81,948 pounds of buffalo hides; 
509,847 sheep and lambskins; 1,896,051 
goat and kid skins (782,240 pounds); 
41,509 deer and elk skins (80,049 pounds) ; 
396 calf and pony skins; 26,118 pieces of 
leather manufactures; 264,666 pounds 
of gallnuts; and 64,904 pounds of 
gambier. 


PARAGUAY’S EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 
AND QUEBRACHO 


Declared exports from Paraguay to 
the United States during 1947, with 1946 
figures in parentheses, included: 89,017 
kilograms of wet salted hides (none); 
182,678 kilograms of dry salted hides 
(none); carpincho skins, none (3,360); 
2 crocodile skins (214); 8,400 jabali skins 
(16,300) ; no lizard skins (3); no snake 
skins (4); and 1,178,480 kilograms of 
quebracho extract (3,460,886). 


U. K.’s Imports OF TANNING MATERIALS 


During 1947 (1946 figures in parenthe- 
ses) the United Kingdom imported 18,- 
100 tons of myrobalans (12,500); 8,800 
tons of other crude materials (7,400); 
200 tons of chestnut extract (4,400) ; 34,- 
26 


— 


700 tons of quebracho extract (27,100) ; 
36,900 tons of wattle extract (29,600) ; 
and 6,500 tons of other extracts (3,100), 
according to a British trade publication. 


MADAGASCAR’S EXPoRTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


During the first 11 months of 1947 
(1946 12-month figures in parentheses) 
Madagascar exported 6,810 metric tons 
of cattle hides (2,185) ; 248 tons of croco- 
dile skins (255); and 17 tons of tanned 
hides and skins (54). 


Lumber and 
Products 


LOG AND LUMBER PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Log production in Japan totaled 6.,- 
256,464,000 board feet during 1947, com- 
pared with 5,497,954,000 board feet in 
1846, according to the Japanese Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry. Logs on 
hand at the end of December 1947 
amounted to 1,579,850,000 board feet. 

Lumber production increased to 3.- 
312,408,000 board feet during 1947 from 
2,539,052,000 board feet in 1946. Lumber 
stocks at the end of December totaled 
282,084,000 board feet. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


DEMAND FOR FARM TRACTORS, BOMBAY, 
INDIA 


Bombay (India) dealers believe that 
at least 15,000 farm tractors could be sold 
if they were available. The 1948 supply 
is estimated at 1,500. Nearly all of the 
orders reportedly have been placed with 
Canadian manufacturers. 

Individual purchasers are reported to 
be paying the full sale value of tractors 
that are to be delivered in from 18 to 
24 months. Farm equipment has been 
placed on the free list, and import 
licenses reportedly may be obtained by 
dealers in 5 days. 


PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


Practically all of the 800 establish- 
ments manufacturing agricultural ma- 
chinery in Great Britain are small, such 
as blacksmith and wheelwright shops. 
However, nearly all types of implements 
are made by a few large manufacturers; 
this is particularly true since the advent 
of the automotive manufacturer into the 
agricultural-machinery field. 

The output was valued at about £25,- 
000,000 in 1946 and was expected to ap- 
proximate £30,000,000 in 1947. Exports 
comprised 23 and 17 percent, respectively. 

Steel allocations for the tractor indus- 
try, which increased in the third and 
fourth quarters of 1947, are expected to 


have as high priority as for any Other 
industry. 

Arrangements for the exchange 9 
agricultural machinery for other 00ds, 
especially foodstuffs, may be necessary jf 


the British Government is unwilling to 


accept soft currencies. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of emetine from Brazil dur. 
ing the third quarter of 1947 totaled 53 
kilograms, of which the United State, 
accounted for 2 kilograms. In the thirg 
quarter of the preceding year, exports of 
emetine totaled 258 kilograms, of which 
the United States took 86 ki'ograms, 

Brazil exported no ipecac during the 
third quarter of 1947. In the compa. 
rable period of 1946 exports amounted to 
1 metric ton, valued at 83,000 cruzeiros, 
none of which was shipped to the United 
States. 

Exports of oxgall during the third 
quarter of 1947 totaled 6 metric tons, the 
entire amount going to the United States, 
In the comparable quarter of the pre- 
ceding year, exports were also 6 metric 
tons, and, again, these shipments went 
solely to the United States. 

Exports of jaborandi leaves during the 
third quarter of 1947 totaled 75 metric 
tons, of which the United States took 
5 metric tons. In the comparable period 
of 1946, such exports aggregated 30 
metric tons, the United States accounting 
for the entire amount. 

Brazil exported a total of 9 metric tons 
of copaiba balsam during the third 
quarter of 1947, of which the United 
States took 6 metric tons. During the 
corresponding months of 1946, such ex- 
ports totaled 34 metric tons, the United 
States accounting for 31 metric tons, 


PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


The drug and pharmaceutical industry 
in Mexico prospered during 1947, al- 
though retail prices were held to ceiling 
levels. One large United States drug 
firm established in Mexico City a fully 
equipped laboratory for producing me- 
dicinals. Other firms reportedly are con- 
sidering similar steps, especially in view 
of the higher tariff rates enacted during 
the latter part of the year. 


MEDICINAL IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS 


Imports of medicines into the Nether- 
lands from the United States during the 
first 10 months of 1947 were valued at 
3,300,000 guilders, according to the Neth- 
erland Central Bureau for Statistics. (1 
guilder=approximately $0.37.) 

Because of the serious shortage of for- 
eign exchange, especially dollars, all im- 
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ports are subject to Government license. 
In general, imports are restricted to the 
necessities of life. Import licenses have 
therefore been granted only for medical 
raw materials and medicines which are 
not produced in the Netherlands. Acon- 
siderable supply of raw materials has 
been coming from the Netherlands Indies. 

Usually, when granting import li- 
censes for United States products, the 
Netherlands Government follows the 
policy of basing allocations on a percent- 
age of prewar sales, in an attempt to 
distribute equitably their carefully 
guarded dollars, and, at the same time, to 
favor their prewar suppliers. 


DISTRIBUTION AND USE OF STREPTOMYCIN, 
EIRE 


The distribution of streptomycin in 
Eire has been assigned to the Medical 


Research Council, and arrangements in 
connection with its supply have been 
approved by the Eire Minister of Health 
and the wholesale section of the Irish 
Drug Association, reports the foreign 
press. 

It is understood that only in excep- 
tional circumstances is the supply to be 
authorized for the treatment of patients 
who are not in a hospital equipped with 
suitable facilities for the administration 
of streptomycin. Supplies are to be used 
to combat sulfonamide- and penicillin- 
resistant bacteria. 


VACCINE PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY, JAPAN 


Mixed trends characterized production 
and supplies on hand of vaccines in 
Japan during September 1947. The ac- 
companying table shows data for Sep- 
tember and August: 


Production of Vaceines, Japan 


{In cubic centimeters] 


Pype of vaccine 


PRODUCTION 
Cholera 
Typhus 
Triple typhoid 
Smallpox (doses 
Diphtheria antitoxin 
Diphtheria toxoid 


SUPPLY ON HAND 


Cholera 

Typhus 

Triple typhoid 
Smallpox (doses 
Diphther ia antitoxin 
Diphtheria toxoid 


Ministry of Welfare 


source 
IMPORTS, NETHERL/‘ NDS INDIES 


All medicinal and pharmaceutical 
supplies and equipment imported into 
the Netherlands Indies are controlled by 
the Central Bureau for Medical Supplies 
in Batavia, Java. Because of the con- 
fused political situation, revival of com- 
merce has been retarded, which in turn 
has caused a shortage of foreign ex- 
change. Imports are therefore limited 
and funds allocated only for purchase 
abroad of essential commodities. These 
restrictions are expected to be lifted as 
soon as political and economic conditions 
improve. 

The largest proportion of recently im- 
ported medicinal and pharmaceutical 
chemicals were purchased by manufac- 
turing chemists and sold through their 
own retail outlets. The remainder was 
bought by import houses and _ sold 
through Chinese wholesalers to Chinese 
retail channels. 


PALESTINIAN IMPORTS 


Palestine’s imports of drugs and medi- 
cines during the third quarter of 1947 
were valued at P£156,648. In the first 
half of 1947, such imports were valued 
at P£70,000. (1 Palestinian pound 
$4.03.) 
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August September 


Crude Finished Crude Finished 

5, 661, 510 9, 372, 560 SSH, 530 4, 020, 000 
11, 362 

15, 942, 900 60, 667, 600 3, 699, 100 41, 858, 400 
3, 100 1, 060, 000 1, 397, 975 
4, 800 31, 900 
1, 200, 000 1, 973, 000 4, 409, 140 160, 700 
2, 034, 400 &, 492, 520 1, 013, 830 3, 893, 920 
6, 785, 797 6, 785, 797 
6, 461, 300 17, 812, 950 5, 861, 500 44, 375, 300 
15, 728, 000 1,355, 475 15, 650, 650 1, 224, 220 
225, 746 178, 603 
2, 382, 200 2, 685, 245 3, 592, 780 286, 850 


Report No, 25, from SCAP, October 1947 


LARORATORY DEPARTMENT INSTALLED 
PARAGUAY 


The Ministry of Public Health and So- 
cial] Planning of the Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment recently installed a Laboratory 
Department equipped for the production 
of common vaccines and fluids for in- 
oculations, vitamins C and B, and vari- 
ous pharmaceutical specialties. 

The Department is to exercise control 
over drugs used in Paraguay for the 
preparations of medicaments. Eventu- 
ally the Department is expected to have 
facilities for the production of bottles 
and ampules for its own use and also a 
pharmacy, the necessary drugs being di- 
rectly imported. 


FIsH-LIVER Exports, PERU 


Peruvian exports of fish livers in the 
first 9 months of 1947 totaled 386,596 
gross kilograms, the chief destination 
being the United States. Canada took 
151 gross kilograms, and other countries, 
747 gross kilograms. During the year 
1946, total exports of fish livers were 
553,745 gross kilograms, the entire 
amount going to the United States. 

Export statistics on fish livers accord- 
ing to type are not available in Peru. An 
estimated 80 percent consists of tuna and 


bonito, and shark livers comprise the re- 
mainder. 

Peru’s production of fish livers for ex- 
port in commercial quantities began in 
1942 and consists primarily of tuna, 
bonito, and shark livers. Resources in 
Peruvian fishing grounds are exception- 
ally abundant, according to authorita- 
tive sources, but, at present, demand for 
fish livers is slow, and prices, low. How- 
ever, only market conditions limit out- 
put. 


SITUATION IN URUGUAY 


The pharmaceutical specialty industry 
in Uruguay was very active during the 
third quarter of 1947, despite a persistent 
shortage of many important raw mate- 
rials. This shortage became more criti- 
cal, because a number of local importers 
have also large investments in the local 
industry and therefore held their stocks 
of these raw materials. Some specula- 
tion resulted, and Government measures 
were taken to cope with this activity. 

Development of the gland-products 
industry continued satisfactorily in 
1947. Demand was steady, and animal 
glands were easily available from the 
large Uruguayan packing houses. 

The supply of vitamins was ample in 
the third quarter of 1947, although their 
local consumption in Uruguay was not 
so general as in many other countries. 
The local shark-liver-oil industry en- 
joyed favorable foreign demand. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN NORWAY 


Total production of paper and paper- 
board in Norway during 1948 is estimated 
at about 430,000 metric tons, or roughly 
80 percent of capacity, according to the 
Norwegian Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Shortages of water and power 
have reduced operations of most pulp 
and paper factories in southeastern Nor- 
way, and no relief is in sight before the 
spring months. 


MILL OPERATIONS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Government has made 
definite plans to establish a newsprint 
mill and two wallboard plants in that 
country. 

A privately owned paper mill was ex- 
pected to begin operations in January. 
Sugarcane bagassé is the raw material 
to be used. 


DECLINE IN PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Production of all types of paper and 
paperboard, except newsprint, in India 
was estimated at 86,000 tons during 
1947, representing a decline from the 
wartime peak (about 3 years ago) of 
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116,000 tons. The decrease was attrib- 
uted chiefly to the shortage of facilities 
for transporting coal and raw materials 
necessary for the manufacture of paper 
and paper products. Present produc- 
tion capacity is about 114,000 tons. Pri- 
vate industry is making plans for the 
manufacture of newsprint. At present, 
India depends upon imports for its news- 
print requirements. 


PRODUCTION, U. S. ZONE, KOREA 


Paper production in the United States 
Zone of Korea totaled 2,471 metric tons 
during the first 9 months of 1947, com- 
pared with 2,778 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. The decrease was 
attributed chiefly to the lack of the neces- 
sary sulphite pulp for one large paper 
mill to continue its production of paper; 
instead, the mill manufactured ground 
wood pulp. It was reported in the latter 
part of 1947, however, that supplies of 
sulphite pulp were beginning to be re- 
ceived by the plant. 


Woop-Pu.tp Imports, PORTUGAL 


Portuguese imports of principal com- 
modities during the first 9 months of 
1947 included 9,045 metric tons of wood 
pulp. During the corresponding period 
of 1946, wood-pulp imports totaled 
11,507 tons. 


Railway 
Equipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U. K. 


Completion of the first main-line 
service Diesel-electric locomotive to be 
constructed in Great Britain is reported 
in a foreign trade journal. Made in the 
London, Midland, and Scottish Rail- 
way’s shops at Derby, Derbyshire, this 
locomotive is powered with a 16-cylinder, 
1,600-horsepower, Diesel engine manu- 
factured by the English Electric Co. 
When coupled to a second unit now 
under construction, the locomotive re- 
portedly will be able to haul the heaviest 
long-distance passenger expresses at a 
maximum speed of 100 miles per hour. 

During the first 10 months of 1947, 
exports from the United Kingdom of in- 
ternal combustion marine engines classi- 
fied as Diese] and similar, not exceeding 
10 liters, were valued at £675,191; those 
exceeding 10 liters were valued at 
£902,234; other types internal-combus- 
tion marine engines were valued at 
£262,582; an all spare parts of the 
afore-mentioned engines were valued at 
£535,004, bringing the grand total to 
£2,375,011. 

Of a total of 20,370 locomotives owned 
by the British railway system at the end 
of 1946, only 48 were gasoline, oil, or oil- 
electric. 
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Rumors are that the London and 
Northeastern Railway is to purchase 176 
Diesel-electric locomotives of 350 horse- 
power to replace steam locomotives for 
switching or shunting services. 


Shipbuilding 


SITUATION IN CANADA 


Decreased activity in the Canadian 
shipbuilding industry, which was created 
almost overnight during the war, is re- 
ported, as a result of reduced allotments 
of steel to the industry. Ship construc- 
tion dropped in the third quarter of 1947 
to 142,600 gross tons, which was 18,560 
gross tons less than in the preceding 
quarter, bringing Canada to eighth posi- 
tion among shipbuilding countries, with 
an output of 3.7 percent of the world’s 
total new tonnage. 

Total shipments of steel plate to Ca- 
nadian shipbuilding and ship-repairing 
industries in 1946 was less than 3,000 tons 
a month. Average receipts of steel by 
the industry during the last 10 months 
of 1947 were about 2,500 tons a month, 
and a 50 percent cut was made in the 
first quarter of 1948. To take care of 
orders on hand, monthly requirements 
reportedly should be a minimum of 4,000 
tons. 

The cost of ship construction in 
Canada today is reported to be from 17.31 
to 19.51 percent more than in Great 
Britain, but Canadian yards have an ad- 
vantage in being in a position to promise 
earlier deliveries. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


ESSENTIAL-OIL Exports, HONG KONG 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 


1947 included the following items: 
Cassia oil, 120,140 pounds, valued at 
$234,466; citronella oil, 7,562 pounds, 
$7,488: oil of aniseed, 1,128,126 pounds, 
$459,408: camphor oil, 13,580 pounds, 
$4,022: ho (shiu) oil, 8,540 pounds, 
$8,733. 


During the period under review, de- 
clared exports of ambergris from Hong 
Kong to the United States totaled 23 
pounds, valued at $2,223. Declared ex- 
ports of musk to the United States in 
1947 were 319 pounds, valued at $90,470. 


Soap MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS, BRITISH 
MALAYA 


The amount of soap manufactured in 
the Colony of Singapore during the first 
11 months of 1947 totaled 339,920 hun- 
dredweight, and in the Malayan Federa- 
tion, 196,254 hundredweight. The quan- 
tity of soap sold in Singapore in this 
period was 184,280 hundredweight, 


whereas in the Malayan Federation, the 
amount was 170,207 hundredweight. At 
the end of November 1947, Combined 
stocks of soap in the Colony of ma 
pore and the Malayan Federation | 
amounted to 26,320 hundredweight. 
Malayan exports of washing soap jp | 
November 1947 totaled 12,811 hundre. | 
weight. The largest amounts went t 
Cyprus, Sumatra, and Hong Kong, ky. 
ports of toilet soap in this monty 
amounted to 1,633 hundredweight 
These shipments went chiefly to gy. | 
matra, North Borneo, and Sarawak 
Exports of other types of soaps amounted 








to 474 hundredweight, and were shippeg 
to neighboring countries. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, PARs‘Guay 
Declared exports of petitgrain oil from 
Paraguay to the United States during 


1947 amounted to 71,541 kilograms, yal. 
ued at $404,178, compared with 83,468 





kilograms, valued at $518,158, in the 
preceding year. December 1947 exports 
totaled 23,434 kilograms, valued at $139. 
952, as compared with 11,127 kilograms 
valued at $60,535, in December 1946, 

Paraguay’s declared exports of guaiac. 
wood oil to the United States in 1947 
amounted to 3,260 kilograms, valued at 
$12,693, compared with 3,600 kilograms. 
valued at $16,316, in the preceding year 
There were no exports in December 1947 
whereas in the corresponding month of 
1946, such exports amounted to 480 kilo- 
grams, valued at $2,010 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
INCREASED PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


Production of cotton in Argentina in- 
creased to 72,782 metric tons (official 
estimate) during 1946-47, from 61,687 
tons in 1945-46. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Production of cotton yarns in Uruguay 
during the third quarter of 1947 to- 
taled approximately 1,000,000 kilograms. 
Consumption was estimated at 1,250,000 
kilograms. Imports decreased sharply, 
totaling only 478,329 kilograms, as com- 
pared with 857,290 kilograms in the sec- 
ond quarter. Belgium, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Switzerland 
were the principal suppliers. 

Imports of cotton fabrics declined to 
768,417 kilograms from 1,221,639 kilo- 
grams in the second quarter. Principal 
suppliers were the United States, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and Belgium. No cot- 
ton fabrics were exported during the 
third quarter. 
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Imports of mixed fabrics (cotton and 
wool, cotton and rayon, and certain 
others? declined to 172,525 kilograms 
from 153,448 kilograms in the second 


quarter. 
Silk and Products 
IMpoRTS OF YARNS AND FaBrics, URUGUAY 


Imports of silk yarns into Uruguay to- 
taled 1,134 kilograms during the third 
quarter of 1947. Principal suppliers were 
Canada, Switzerland, and Italy. Con- 
sumption was entirely by the hosiery in- 
dustry. 

During the third quarter of 1947, 236 
kilograms of silk fabrics were imported. 
The United States, Italy, and Switzer- 
land were the principal sources, 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
INCREASED PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Rayon production in France in 1947 
amounted to 37,157 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 30,888 tons in 1946, according 
to a foreign trade publication. Rayon- 
staple production increased to 19,472 tons 
from 15,626 tons in 1946. 


RecorD-HIGH PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Rayon production in the United King- 
dom in 1947 totaled 202,200,000 pounds, 
the highest yet recorded, according to a 
foreign trade publication. Rayon fila- 


ment yarn accounted for 118,700,000 
pounds and rayon staple, 83,500,000 
pounds. 


IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, URUGUAY 


Imports of rayon yarns into Uruguay 
amounted to 208,391 kilograms during 
the third quarter of 1947, as compared 
with 333,947 kilograms in the second 
quarter, a decline of 37.5 percent. The 
principal sources were the United States, 
Italy, Switzerland, United Kingdom, and 
the Netherlands. Consumption of yarns 
was estimated at 120,000 kilograms. 

Rayon-fabric imports declined to 162,- 
820 kilograms from 462,756 kilograms in 
the second quarter. 


Wool and Products 


WooL-CLip ESTIMATE, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s 1947-48 wool clip is esti- 
mated at approximately 3,061,000 bales, 
including about 100,000 bales of skin 
wool, according to a foreign trade pub- 
lication. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, URUGUAY 


Production of wool in Uruguay 
amounted to 79,029 metric tons during 
1946-47, as compared with 79,480 tons in 
1945-46. 

During the first 9 months of 1947, 
45,424 tons of wool were exported, as 
compared with 47,735 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 
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Exports of woolen yarns showed a 
marked decrease during the third quar- 
ter of 1947, totaling only 118 tons, as 
compared with 170 tons in the second 
quarter. Argentina took approximately 
80 percent. 

Imports of woolen fabrics declined to 
29 tons from 62 tons during the second 
quarter. Exports of woolen f brics to- 
taled 26 tons in the second quarter and 
also in the third quarter. Principal des- 
tinations were Italy, Peru, and Sweden. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


The 1946-47 tobacco crop in Australia 
is estimated at 4,231,000 pounds, from a 
planted area of 4,492 acres. This is the 
smallest yield since 1933-34, with the ex- 
ception of the 1945-46 output of 2,504,000 
pounds from 3,971 acres. Estimates of 
the 1947-48 tobacco acreage are not yet 
available. 

Because of the curtailment of leaf 
imports from the United States, Australia 
is endeavoring to expand its production 
of tobacco. Successful development of 
tobacco is dependent, to a great extent, 
upon provision of irrigation facilities in 
suitable growing areas and the control 
of crop pests and diseases. At the begin- 
ning of the 1946-47 season, the Com- 
monwealth Government granted funds 
for a 5-year period, to be allocated 
among the various tobacco-growing 
States for experimental and demonstra- 
tion work in connection with tobacco 
production. 

An important factor which tended to 
restrict production for a number of 
years was the growers’ dissatisfaction 
with prices received. Prices paid for 
1946-47 season tobacco were 131 per- 
cent above those of the 1945-46 season 
and 50 percent above the 1940-41 prices. 
For the 1947-48 crop, prices paid to grow- 
ers are to be increased by the payment of 
specific premiums based upon the ap- 
praised values of the leaf. 

To reduce Australia’s dollar expendi- 
ture, all imports, except essential com- 
modities, from ‘dollar countries,” were 
curtailed in September 1947. Import li- 
censes for United States leaf tobacco 
were cut 20 percent, and early in De- 
cember 1947 announcement was made 
that in 1948-49 imports of United States 
leaf would be cut approximately 30 per- 
cent. Purchases for 1947-48 had already 
been made, and further reduction in dol- 
lar expenditure could not, therefore, be 
made effective until the financial year 
commencing July 1, 1948. 

Australian imports of leaf tobacco in 
the first 9 months of 1947 declined to 
17,365,554 pounds, from 21,645,476 
pounds in the corresponding period of 


1946. Of this total, the United States 
supplied 16,747,733 pounds in the 1947 
period, and 20,434,015 pounds in the 1946 
period, Imports from Southern Rho- 
desia dropped to 438,765 pounds, or less 
than half of the 1,028,157 pounds im- 
ported in January-September 1946. Im- 
ports from the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Brazil, and Southwest Africa in- 
creased, however. 





W orld-Bank Bonds as Legal Invest- 
ments for Insurance Companies 


A bill has passed both Houses of the 
Massachusetts Legislature and now goes 
to the Governor for signature making 
bonds of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development legal in- 
vestments for life-insurance companies 
and all other domestic insurance com- 
panies within the State. International 
Bank bonds now are legal investments for 
life-insurance companies in all north- 
eastern States except Vermont, which 
does not have a session of its legislature 
scheduled this year. Eleven important 
life-insurance companies, having assets 
of more than $4,600,000,000, are domiciled 
in Massachusetts. Fraternal organiza- 
tions featuring life insurance, which have 
headquarters in Massachusetts and 
which also are covered by this legislation, 
have assets of over $42,400,000. 

John J. McCloy, President of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, when informed of the pas- 
sage of this important Massachusetts 
legislation, said: “We are glad that the 
Massachusetts legislature has approved 
the bill authorizing insurance companies 
in the State to purchase the bonds of the 
International Bank. The willingness of 
the legislature to authorize insurance 
funds to be thus invested is most gratify- 
ing, particularly in the light of the tradi- 
tionally conservative character of Massa- 
chusetts institutions.” 





Aviation Motors Produced and 
Repaired in Brazil 


The manufacture and repair of avia- 
tion motors and other types of motors in 
Brazil is the principal objective of the 
Fabrica Nacional de Motores, a well- 
equipped plant located about 37 kilo- 
meters from the Federal District. The 
quality of the motors has been proved in 
actual use. At present the firm is en- 
gaged in the reconstruction of motors for 
several of the principal Brazilian 
air lines. 

Tractors and tractor parts also will 
be made by this company. The Ministry 
of Agriculture is expected to place an 
order for 10,000 tractors, the prototype 
for which is being completed and tested 
in the United States. 
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Mexico Outlines Plans To 
Develop Its Communications 


In compliance with the provisions of 
the Law of General Lines of Communi- 
cations, the Minister of Communications 
and Public Works of Mexico has issued 
a report setting forth the Ministry’s 1948 
program for the construction, establish- 
ment, and operation of general lines of 
communications. One phase of the plan 
calls for the modernization and develop- 
ment of the facilities of the Natidnal 
Telegraph Company based on a detailed 
study made in 1947 with regard to the 
technical quality of the equipment, ap- 
paratus, and network of the national 
lines. The modernization of the equip- 
ment includes the installation of car- 
riers, facsimile, multiplex, reperforating 
equipment, and the like. 

On the basis of the same study, taking 
into consideration the present capacity 
of the telegraph lines, as well as their 








Mexican Railway Mission’s Accom- 
plishments Summarized 


The following report has been received from 
the Institute of Inter-American Transportation: 
The United States Railway Mission in Mexico 
1942-1946, a Summary Report. 

This 119-page study was prepared by Fred E. 
Linder, Executive Officer of the Institute, and 
provides a break-down of the expenditures of 
the U. S. Railway Mission, with detailed state- 
ments of the financial affairs of the Institute of 
Inter-American Transportation, a U. S. Govern- 
ment corporation, created for the purpose of 
handling the Mission’s affairs. The summary 
report contains a complete history of the Mis- 
sion, and is replete with maps, photographs, 
texts of important documents, and a list of the 
Institute’s officers. 

A limited number of copies of the report 
was made available to the Transportation and 
Communications Branch, Office of International 
Trade. These may be examined in the Divi- 
sion’s office, room 1868A, Commerce Building, 
Washington 25, D. C., or by arrangement with 
any of the Department’s Regional Offices located 


in the following cities: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, 
Mass.: Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, 


Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; 


San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. The 
addresses of these offices appear on the inside 
cover of this publication. 
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location, the system will be enlarged 
where traffic demands it, and new lines 
will be installed so that messages do not 
have to be transmitted by circuits or in 
relays. 

Also, efforts will be made to enable 
the National Telegraph and such radio 
stations as may be necessary, to main- 
tain or to create, may be, an 
efficient and autonomous intercommuni- 
cation with the entire world and with 
those regions of the country that at 
present lack this service or receive poor 
service. 

In order to test the 
which the national 
tions operate 
radio services, 
will be installed. 

Special attention, both technical and 
legal, will be given to the establishment 
and operation of the new radio-electric 
services which are now in the experi- 
mental stages, such as television and 
radio broadcasting on frequency modu- 
lation (FM). 


as the case 


frequencies on 
radio-electric 
and for other needs of 
four monitory stations 


Sta- 


British Overseas Airways 
Inaugurates New Services 


The British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion is inaugurating a new air route, a 
Solent amphibious thrice-weekly service, 
between the United Kingdom and Johan- 
nesburg (South Africa) with stops at 
Augusta in Sicily, Cairo (later to be Alex- 
andria), Khartoum, Kampala, and Vic- 
toria Falls. This is a deliberately slow 
service, taking 4 days, with overnight 
stops at Khartoum, Kampala, and Vic- 
toria Falls for the benefit of tourists. 

In addition, BOAC has inaugurated a 
weekly flight from London via Nairobi to 
Dar es Salaam in Tanganyika. Later it 
is hoped to make this flight four times a 
week. 


Hong Kong-Canton Radio- 
telephone Service Opened 


The Hong Kong Telephone Co. Ltd., 
and Cable & Wireless Ltd. announced the 
opening of radiotelephone service be- 
tween Hong Kong and Canton on Janu- 
ary 10, 1948. This service is now avail- 
able daily from 9:00 a. m. to 12:00 mid- 





night. Telephone subscribers may regis. 
ter for the use of this service on payment 
of a deposit of HK$50 (HK$1=US$0.25). 
Calls from nonregistered persons may be 
made only at three officially designateg 
call offices. 

Charges for station-to-station calls are 
HK$6 for the first 3 minutes, and HKgg 
for the next 3 minutes or any portion 
thereof. Person-to-person calls will be 
charged for at the rate of HK$9 for the 
first 3 minutes and HK$6 for the next 
three minutes or any portion thereof, 

It is anticipated that this service will be 
widely used, particularly by the commer. 
cial communities in Hong Kong and 
Canton. 


Orient Airways Carries 
Air Mail in Pakistan 


The Director General of Posts and Tel- 
egraphs of Pakistan has announced that, 
effective immediately, air-mail articles 
for India which were hitherto carried by 
all the air services operating between 
Pakistan and India will now be dis- 





patched exclusively by the Orient Air- 
ways’ thrice-weekly service operating be- 
tween Karachi and Calcutta. On the 
days when the company does not operate, 
BOAC services will be used. 

Air-mail articles will be flown only up 
to Delhi or Calcutta, whence they will be 
dispatched to their respective destina- 
tions by surface transport. The existing 








Hungary Places Duty on Foreign 


Travel 


In a decree effective January 1, 1948, the 
Hungarian Government has assessed a_ high 
duty on foreign travel by Hungarian nationals 
or by foreign citizens residing in Hungary. The 
amount of the duty assessed is commensurate 
with the number of days spent outside the 
country: 30 forints daily for the first 10 days of 
absence; 60 forints daily for the next period 
of 10 days; and 100 forints daily for every 
additional day. For a longer period (exceed: 
ing 1 month), an average sum, established by 
the Minister for Finance, shall be paid. 

Only very specialized classifications of travel: 
ers are exempt from payment of the duty. The 
exceptions do not include individuals traveling 
for business or personal reasons. 
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arrangement for the dispatch of air-mail 
articles for India by the Air India’s 
Karachi-Madras service will, however, 
remain unchanged. 


Turkish State Railways 
Release Operating Data 


Acomparative picture of the operations 
of the Turkish State Railways for the first 
g months of 1946 and 1947 has been sup- 
plied by that organization to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Ankara: 


ating dat 1946, first 6 | 1947, first 6 
Operating data oa Me he we acm 
Average length of lines op : 
erated, in kilometers 7 110 7. 180 
Train kilometers 
Passenget 3, S61, 457 4, 194, 663 
Merchandise 6, 044, 040 6, 560, 478 
rotel 9, 905, 497 10, 755, 141 


Passenge! kilometers 


Suburban 128, 887. 405 133. 821. 549 
Main line 932, 275, 540 |1, 148, 724, 000 
Total 1, 061, 163,035 1, 282. 545. 549 

Net metric-ton Kilometers 
Commercial 09, 316, 122 1, 151, 942, 9&8 
Administrative 192, 174, 641 235, 399, 843 
rotal 1, 191, 490, 763 1, 387,342, 831 


The opening of the Genc Railway Sta- 
tion in November marked the completion 
of the Palu-Genc section of the Elazig- 
Van railway line. The continuation of 
the line from Genc to Mus, a distance of 
£5 kilometers, is scheduled for 1948, and 
it is reported that tenders for the con- 
struction work will be requested as soon 
as necessary funds have been granted 
by the National Assembly. 

The agreement between the Turkish 
Government and a French company, un- 
der which the latter operated the 405- 
kilometer Southern Railway from Cera- 
blis to Nusaybin, on the route to Baghdad 
along the Syrian border, expired on Oc- 
tober 27, 1947. According to a Turkish 
State Railway official, this agreement will 
not be renewed, and the Turkish Govern- 
ment is now in the process of discussing 
the details regarding the transfer of the 
operations on this line to the Turkish 
State Railways. 


Finland Announces Foreign 
Air-Mail Service Changes 


The General Director of Posts and 
Telegraphs in Finland has recently an- 
hounced certain changes in the foreign 
air-mail service. The purpose of the 
changes is to conserve scarce foreign 
currencies. 

Only special light-weight air-mail 
paper and envelopes are to be allowed 
for letters originating in Finland and 
traveling under air-mail postage. 

Post cards may be sent via air mail: 
letters, second-class mail, small pack- 
ages, and phonographic recordings of a 
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Interoceanic Railway (Mexico) Gage Conversion Completed 
By LEE B. DouG.Las, American Embassy, Mezico City 


On January 22, 1948, President Miguel Aleman inaugurated the new standard-gage track between 
Mexico City and Veracruz of the Ferrocarril Interoceanico. The Interoceanico’s route between 
Mexico City and Veracruz covers approximately 475 kilometers, of which 375 were converted to 
standard gage, the remainder of the track having already been converted some time before. An 
extension of the line from Veracruz to the port of Alvarado (approximately 70 kilometers) was 
also converted to standard gage. 

The Ferrocarril Interoceanico, formerly a British-owned company, was incorporated into the 
National Lines of Mexico on December 9, 1937, in an attempt to improve its very serious financial 
situation and the deplorable condition of its equipment. This measure fell far short of success, 
however, and the line has been losing from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 pesos annually. At the end 
of 1946, the President of Mexico ordered that the line be converted from narrow to standard gage 
and that the Ferrocarril Interoceanico be raised to the position of a first-class railroad. 

The first rail of the new track was laid at Sullivan, Veracruz, on July 2, 1947, and on December 
20, 1947, the General Manager of the Mexican National Railways and the Governor of the State of 
Veracruz laid the last rails of the new track. The conversion of the line to standard gage was 
effected at a cost of 30,000,000 pesos. Some 2,000 men worked on the project, with the assistance 
of the most modern machinery. About 50,000 tons of 112-pound rail (purchased from the United 
States) were used on the project, as well as an estimated 100,000 tons of various other necessary 
materials. The 20,000 tons of ties used in the conversion were made in Mexico. Fifty-two new 
bridges were constructed along the way; 338 were reinforced and widened to permit the passage 
of standard locomotives and equipment, and three were filled in and converted into culverts. The 
Banderilla tunnel, at kilometer 325, near Jalapa, was dynamited and converted into a pass. Sidings, 
shops, and yards were renovated to handle standard-gage equipment, and an immense turntable was 
installed in the roundhouse at Jalapa for the Diesel locomotives which will be used on the railroad. 
Extensive work has also been done at the terminal at Veracruz. 

The Interoceanico will operate with completely new equipment, a great deal of which was manu- 
factured or renovated in Mexico. Two Diesel locomotives have been assigned to the railroad, and 
arrangements have been completed for sleeping cars on the passenger runs. The old equipment 
of the narrow gage has been taken to Puebla, and will later be used to improve the branch lines 
from Acambaro to Mexico City and from Oaxaca to Puebla, pending their reconversion, sometime 
during 1948 or 1949, from narrow- to standard-gage lines. 

Another railroad belonging to the National Lines, the Ferrocarril Mexicano, operates between 
Mexico City and Veracruz, but over a different route which is dissimilar, from an economic stand- 
point, to the route covered by the Interoceanico. In order to avoid a rate war between the two 
companies, a commission has been appointed to fix the tariffs to be charged, both for passengers and 
freight, by the two lines. 

The route of the Ferrocarril Interoceanico is as follows: Mexico City—Lecheria—E] Rey (over track 
of National Railways)—San Agustin (junction with its own track)-—San Lorenzo—Oriental—Jalapa— 
Veracruz—Alvarado. The line will make the run between Mexico City and Veracruz in 9 hours, 
and in 10 hours from Veracruz to Mexico City. It is expected that the Interoceanico will operate 
four passenger trains daily, two in the daytime and two at night. 

Great benefits are expected to be derived from the conversion of the Ftrrocarril Interoceanico 
to standard gage. The present serious congestion of freight along the way will be relieved, and the 
rich agricultural country through which the railroad passes will enjoy a much more efficient handling 
of the transportation of its products. The Papaloapan irrigation project will receive its badly needed 
machinery and materials more rapidly and efficiently than has heretofore been the case. The 
extension of the standard gage from Veracruz to the port of Alvarado will do away with the present 
need to switeh refrigerator cars of fish from one line to another at Veracruz. The Interoceanico will 
connect with the southeast divisions of the National Lines at Veracruz, thus giving more rapid and 
efficient passenger and freight service to southeastern Mexico and Central America. 








and it is expected that two trips per 
month will be made thereafter. The 
ships will carry passengers and cargo be- 
tween the two countries. 


weight not in excess of 100 grams are 
acceptable for mailing to European 
countries. For other than European 
countries the weight limit of 30 grams 
is applied to letters and post cards. Lo- 
cal postmasters may, in special cases, 
grant exceptions from these _ restric- 
tions. 

Air-express shipments for Finland re- 
quire the prior approval of the Bank of 
Finland which must grant the amount 
of foreign exchange necessary to cover 
the carrying charges. 


Freight-Car Shortage 
Clogs Delhi Terminals 


The critical position of India’s railway 
transport system has become a subject of 
press comment in New Delhi. 

Failure or inability of consignees to 
take delivery has created serious conges- 
tion at the Delhi terminals, with the re- 
sult that warehouses are overcrowded 
and hundreds of badly needed freight 
cars loaded with merchandise are im- 
mobilized on sidings outside of the cap- 
ital. While freight cars have been arriv- 
ing in Delhi at the rate of 400 daily, the 
return movement is so small that a 


Brazilian Vessels To 
Stop at Mexican Ports 


The ships of Lloyd Brasileiro will 
henceforth touch at Mexican ports on 
their trips between Brazil and the United 
States. The first of the Brazilian ships, 











the Lloyd de Mevico, will call at the ports 
of Tampico, Veracruz, and Progreso on 
its return trip from the United States, 


further curtailment of rail transporta- 
tion to and from Delhi may be necessary 
in the near future. 
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Another problem is caused by the in- 
adequacy of cranes and similar equip- 
ment for unloading machinery and other 
priority goods. It is stated that many 
consignees are obliged to unload at 
Muttra (about 100 miles away) and bring 
their shipments to Delhi by road, as Bom- 
bay railway authorities in most cases do 
not accept freight for Delhi. The cost 
of such shipments from Muttra to Delhi 
is as high as the considerably longer 
rail journey from Bombay to Muttra. 

Passenger trains are irregular and 
overcrowded, largely because of the par- 
tition of certain railways, refugee move- 
ments, increased military traffic on some 
lines, and a shortage of engines and spare 
parts. 


Canadian Heads Peruvian 
International Airways 


D. R. A. Walker, an associate of Wood 
Gundy Co. of Toronto, Canada, was 
elected President of the Peruvian Inter- 
national Airways following the resigna- 
tion of Gen. Harold George. Accord- 
ing to a statement by Mr. Walker, the 
Canadian Government is ready to sign 
a bilateral air agreement with Peru 
under which Peruvian International Air- 
ways service is expected to be extended 
from New York to Montreal in the near 
future. In the meantime it is planned 
to increase the number of flights on 
the Lima-New York-and-return route to 
four a week. 


Ecuadoran Government Takes 
Steps To Pay Railway Debt 


A crisis in the finances of the Ecua- 
doran State Railroads has caused the 
Ecuadoran Government to take special 
measures in discharging its overdue debts 
to that enterprise. Dr. Rafael Aulestia 
Suarez, who became president of the 
State Railroads on October 3, 1947, and 
who was forced to resign on November 
5, 1947, by threat of a railroad strike, 
brought the critical financial situation 
of the Railroads to public and official 
attention while he was in Office. His 
analysis of the crisis and accounting of 
liabilities and deficit were given in a 
letter of October 15, 1947, to Public Works 
Minister Dr. Ruperto Alarcon Falconi. 

Dr. Aulestia’s accounting showed a 
total deficit of 22,172,233.19 sucres, of 
which an overdue debt of 8,340,298.13 
sucres, owed to the Social Security 
Agency required first preference. The 
accounting also stated that the Govern- 
ment owed the Railroads the sum of 
5,783,119.37 sucres for services rendered; 
and suggested that the Government pay 
the debt in internal debt bonds. 

That suggestion was followed and ap- 
parently re-examination of accounts 
proved that payment of the Government 
debt wou!d be sufficient to cover the Rail- 
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road’s debt to the Social Security Agency. 

The President of the Republic drafted 
an Emergency Decree-Law authorizing 
issuance of bonds beyond the previous 
legal limitation on public internal in- 
debtedness so that a debt to the Rail- 
roads of 8,500,000 sucres could be paid. 
In conformance with the provisions of 
Article 80 of the Ecuadoran Constitution 
governing executive issuance of emer- 
gency decrees dealing with economic 
matters, the draft was submitted to the 
National Economic Council for its ap- 
proval. The Council's slightly qualified 
approval was given in its communica- 
tion No. 219-P of November 3, 1947. 
The President of the Republic acted on 
this authorization by issuing Executive 
Decree No. 43 of January 16, 1948, pro- 
mulgated in Official Register No. 106 of 
January 23, 1948. 

Decree No. 43 accomplishes its pur- 
pose by raising the limitations on in- 
ternal debt bond issuance from 15,000,000 
sucres to 25,000,000 sucres, and by au- 
thorizing special issuance of such bonds 
to discharge Government debts incurred 
for railroad services before January l, 
1948. Bonds issued under this decree 
may be expected to be received by the 
State Railroads and then immediately 
turned over to the Ecuadoran Social Se- 
curity Agency. 


Trieste-Albenga Air 
Service Inaugurated 


The Societa Transatlantica has re- 
cently inaugurated an airplane service 
between Trieste and Albenga, with calls 
at Venice, Padua, and Milan. The air- 
port of Villanova (Albenga) in Liguria, 
west of Genoa is now connected by rapid 
means of transportation with Italy’s 
eastern frontiers and especially with 
Milan, a great central communication 
center. This augments the 
Milan-Albenga and return flight which 
has been functioning satisfactorily for 
more than a year. 


service 


India Announces Road 
Development Program 


India’s road development program 
calls for putting in order 5,421 miles of 
national highways, 33,393 miles of Pro- 
vincial highways, and about 22,990 miles 
of village roads in the immediate future. 
A long-term plan for road improvement 
covering both India and Pakistan in- 
volves no less than 147,000 miles of all 
classes of surfaced roads and 253,000 
miles of unsurfaced roads _ including 
camel tracks, mule paths, etc. The total 
cost is estimated at rupees 932 crores 
($2,820,481,781). 

The Government of India proposes to 
accept financial responsibility for the 
construction and maintenance of all 
roads classified as National Highways as 











of April 1, 1947. Indian improved road 
surfaces vary from cement Concrete 
through various types of asphalt top ‘ 
down to macadam and gravel, depending 
on traffic requirements. | 





Montevideo-Rio de Janeiro | 
Flights Started by KLM 


The Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) has 
received authorization from the Brazi). 
ian Government to accept passengers at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, destined for Rio 
de Janeiro on its flight north to Europe 
and to pick up passengers for Montevideo 
at Rio on its southbound flights. 

Service between Rio de Janeiro anq 
Montevideo has been included in the 
plans and schedules of KLM since the 
company began’ operating between 
Europe and Montevideo early in 1947, but 
delay in obtaining authorization from 
the Brazilian Government has, until re. 
cently, prevented the actual commence- 
ment of the service. 








National and Retail-Trade 
Advertising in Sweden 


The volume of national advertising in 
Sweden declined during the first half of 
1947 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. This 
was due primarily to import restrictions 
and to the increase in advertising rates 
brought about by the rationing of paper. 

During the first half of 1947 national 
advertising in 52 daily newspapers in 
Sweden amounted to 3,039,509 column 
centimeters as compared with 3,492,661 
column centimeters in the first 6 months | 
of 1946 and 3,639,032 column centimeters | 
in the corresponding period of 1938. 

The only improvement in national ad- 
vertising was with respect to 9 popular 
periodicals, in which the volume in- 
creased by 5.1 percent over the first half 
of 1946, or from 226,854 column centi- 
meters to 239,098 column centimeters. 
However, advertising in even this medium 
did not reach the prewar volume of 248,- 
364 column centimeters in the corre- | 
sponding period of 1938 

Retail-trade advertising in Sweden 
also showed a downward trend, though 
not so pronounced. During the first 6 
months of 1947, 748,648 column cent- 
meters of retail trade advertising were 
used in the four Stockholm newspapers, 
and 439,515 column centimeters in the 
four Goteborg papers. Comparable fig- | 
ures for the first 6 months of 1946 were 
807,330 column centimeters in the Stock- 
holm papers and 477,996 column centi- 
meters in the Goteborg papers. The vol- 
ume of retail-trade advertising appear- 
ing in the four Stockholm papers during 
the first half of 1938 was 988,663 column 
centimeters of space and in the Goteborg 
papers, 392,876 column centimeters. 
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(Continued from p. 8) 


commission merchant), 6 Via Gazzani, Siena, 
seeks agencies for agricultural machinery 
such as tractors, threshers, selectors; iron and 
gmall foundry machinery; sawmill and wood- 
working machinery. Also, replacement parts 
and accessories for this equipment, 

43. Peru—Murdoch, S. A., Ltda. (importer, 
retailer, and sales agent), Ucayali 383, Lima, 
seeks agency for safety paper, a nd buff bristol 
for files. 

44. Union of South Africa—Markitex (S. 
A.), (Pty.), Ltd (sales agent), P. O. Box 9057, 
Johannesburg, seeks agencies for the follow- 
ing commodities: Grates, cookers, boilers, 
and stoves for domestic use; fluorescent and 
other electric fittings; textiles such as light- 
weight woolens and worsteds, slub linens or 
hopsacks, spun fiber, cotton cashmere, calico, 
blue-print, velour, light-weight tweeds, bro- 
cade and covert, china and earthenware (but 
not art pottery); domestic glasware; build- 
ers’ hardware such as locks, door handles, coat 
hooks, nails, screws, for domestic use; cutlery; 
artisans’ tools such as saws, Chisels, files, 
planes, and pliers 

45. Union of South Africa—Rowland Chute 
& Co., Ltd. (sales agent), 88 Church Street, 
Capetown, wish to obtain exclusive agency 
representation from manufacturers for rein- 
forcing steel; fencing and netting wire; nails, 
nuts, bolts, and screws; galvanized iron (cor- 
rugated and flat); galvanized screening and 
copper screening; roofing felt; cast iron baths; 
and all hardware items. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Advertising Media--Ecuador 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Czecho- 
slovakia 


Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers 
New Zealand. 


Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Ecua- 
dor 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Gua- 
temala 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Peru 
Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Ven- 
ezuela 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Finland 


Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 


Exporters—British Honduras. 
Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—Angola. 
Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—Aus- 
tralia. 
Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—Nether- 


lands West Indies. 
Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Finland 
Boot and Shoe Importers and 
Ecuador 
Brush and Broom Manufacturers 
Brush and Broom Manufacturers 
Canneries—-Australia. 
Cement Manufacturers—Portugal 
Ceramic Manufacturers—Spain 
Coffee Growers, Packers, Roasters, and Ex- 
porters—Angola 


Dealers 


Greece 
Sweden 


March 13. 19428 


Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


i? fy 


Tariff Commission “Escape Clause” Procedure 


The United States Tariff Commission 
released on March 1, 1948, a report en- 
titled, “Procedure and Criteria With Re- 
spect to the Administration of the 
‘Escape Clause’ in Trade Agreements,” in 
response to a resolution of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives. 

This report undertakes to set forth the 
general procedure which the Commis- 
sion will follow in carrying out its obli- 
gations regarding the escape clause 
under Executive Order 9832, and, so far 
as practicable at this time, to indicate 


the major considerations which it will 
take into account in determining 
whether, as a result of unforeseen de- 
velopments and of a concession granted 
by the United States on any article in a 
trade agreement, the article is being im- 
ported in such increased quantities and 
under such conditions as to cause, or 
threaten, serious injury to domestic 
producers. 

Copies of this report may be obtained 
from the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: Index to Recent Foreign 
Commerce Weekly Articles and Announcements 


November 22, 1947 
November 29, 1947 
December 6, 1947 
December 6, 1947 
December 13, 1947 
December 20, 1947 


(A) Page 37 

(SA) Page 3 

(CS) Page 13 
(CS) Page 19 
(SA) Page 6 

(CS) Pages 11 and 

Sa. 

December 27, 1947 (A) Page 35 
January 3, 1948 
January 3, 1948 
January 17, 1948 
January 17, 1948 


(SA) Page 3 
(A) Page 34 
(SA) Page 4 
(A) Page 32 


Announcement of Final Act signature. 

The New General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Australia, New Zealand, and Union of South Africa. 
India and Pakistan. 

France. 

Burma, Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia. 


Presidential Proclamation of December 16 (sum- 
mary). 

United Kingdom and Colonies. 

Coming into effect of U. S.-Cuban concessions. 

Belgium, Netherlands, Luxemburg (Benelux). 

Termination of proclamations of suspended trade 


agreements. 
January 24, 1948 (A) Page 35 Proclamation of U. S.-Cuban concessions (sum- 
mary). . 


January 24, 1948 
February 7, 1948 
February 21, 1948 
March 6, 1948 


(A) Page 35 
(SA) Page 12 
(A) Page 32 
(SA) Page 7 


Status of General Agreement in foreign countries. 
Czechoslovakia. 

Supplementary Proclamation (summary). 

Brazil. 


Key: (A)—Announcement. 
(SA)—Special article. 
(CS)—-Summary under News by Countries. 





Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and Man- 
ufacturers—-Guatemala 

Cork and Cork-Product 
porters—United Kingdom 

Corset, Brassiere, Garter, Suspender, and 
Girdle Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Dehydrated-Food Producers and 
ers—Mexico. 

Dental-Supply Houses—China. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Greece. 


Dealers and Ex- 


Export- 


Diesel-Locomotive Builders and Motor- 
Rail-Car Builders—Sweden. 
Electrical Lighting Equipment Manufac- 


turers—Hong Kong 
Electrical Lighting 
turers—Norway. 


Equipment Manufac- 


Electrical Lighting Equipment Manufac- 
turers—Sweden. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Sweden. 
Freight Forwarders and Customhouse 
Brokers—Arabia. 

Freight Forwarders and Customhouse 
Brokers—Eire. 


Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Argentina 

Furniture Importers and 
Jamaica. 

Furniture Manufacturers 

Glass and Glassware 
Denmark 


Dealers- 


Uruguay. 


Manufacturers— 


Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Iran. 

Glove Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Hat, Cap, and Hat-Body Manufacturers— 
Netherlands. 

Hospitals—British Guiana. 

Hospitals—Honduras. 

Ice Plants—Algeria. 

Ice Plants—Ecuador. 

Ice Plants—Egypt. 

Ice Plants—British Guiana. 


Incandescent-L amp Manufacturers — 
Greece. 
Instrument (Professional and Scientific) 


Importers and Dealers—United Kingdom. 
Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Algeria. 
Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry— 

Egypt. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Fin- 
land. 
Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 

Dealers—China. 

Leather-Glove Manufacturers—Belgium. 
Machinery Importers and Dealers—France. 
Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Al- 
geria. 
Meat 

Sweden. 
Mechanical Rubber-Goods Importers and 

Dealers—India 


Packing, Sausage and Casings— 
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Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Canary Islands. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Switzerland. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Haiti. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands. 

Musical-Instrument Importers 
ers—British Malaya. 

Musical-Instrument Importers 
ers—Paraguay. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Costa Rica. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Norway. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—United Kingdom. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Uruguay. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Bermuda. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Guatemala. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—British Guiana. 

Pet Supply and Accessory Manufacturers— 
United Kingdom. 

Petroleum Industry—British Malaya. 

Petroleum Industry—China. 

Petroleum Industry—Netherlands. 

Photographic Material and Apparatus 
Manufacturers and Exporters—United King- 
dom. 

Plywood and Veneer Manufacturers 
Exporters—Sweden. : 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Spain. 

Quarries——Uruguay. 

Raw-Cotton Dealers, 
and Agents—Greece. 

Sawmills—Honduras. 

Schools and Colleges—Venezuela 

Schools and Colleges—Venezuela. 


and Deal- 
and Deal- 
Producers, 
Producers, 
Producers, 


Producers, 


and 


Exporters, Brokers 


Sign Manufacturers and Assemblers— 
Canada. 
Sign Manufacturers and Assemblers— 
Cuba. 


Small-Generator, Pump, and Compressor 
Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Sporting-Goods Importers and Dealers— 
Austria. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Sweden. 

Tanneries—Austria. 

Telephone and Telegraph Apparatus and 
Equipment Manufacturers—Netherlands 

Textile Industry—Hong Kong. 

Vegetable Growers and Exporters—Bel- 
gium. 

Vegetable Growers and Exporters—Nether- 
lands. 

Waste-Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Sweden. 

Zipper Manufecturers—Belgium 





Norway Fish To Germany 


Norwegian-British negotiations re- 
garding 1943 fish exports to the British- 
American Zone of Germany have now 
been concluded. Agreement has been 
reached on the purchase of 110,500 tons 
of Norwegian fish and herring represent- 
ing a value of 3,500,000 pounds sterling 
or 65,000,000 crowns ($13,000,000). 

According to the agreement, no part of 
the amount is to be paid in dollars. Fish 
types include 97,500 tons of winter her- 
ring, 8,500 tons of whiting and haddock, 
and 4,500 tons of spring herring. 

Norwegian exporters had _ already 
shipped approximately 7,000 tons of fish 
to Germany in anticipation of a contract 
settlement. 


Reparations News 


I. GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS AVAILABLE 


FOR ALLOCATION 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
has announced that five German war and 
i1.dustrial plants containing general-pur- 


Serial number Plant name 


174 A/S/65 Heinrich Diehl, Plant No. 3 
252 A/S/153 H. Frank G.m.b. H 
381 A/S/81 Johann Schiesser 


443 A/S/120 Kalle & Co. A. G 


464 A/S/150 Deutsche Pyrotechnics Fabrik 


Inventories May Be Examined: The 
official inventories, listing and describ- 
ing the equipment available for alloca- 


pose equipment adaptable for peacetime 
production will be allocated as reparation 
among the Western Allied Nations, jn. 
cluding the United States, in the Near 
future, according to information received 
by the Office of International Trade, De. 
partment of Commerce. 


are: 


Location 


Rothenbach 
Mannheim-Birkenau 


Nurnberg 


Wiesbaden 


Cleebern 


tion in these plants, may be examined in 1948. 
the office of the Chief Reparations For 
Officer. 


Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
not constitute 
Pursuant to the German 
Inter-Allied 


announcement does 
offer of sale. 


reparation program, the 


Reparation Agency will allocate these communicate 
plants among its 18 member Western 
Allied Nations, including the United 


States. 


These allocations are made on 


an eral 


D. C. 


the basis of requests for allocation sub- 


mitted by the governments of the re- 
As a guide to this Gov- 
ernment in determining whether any re- 
quests should be submitted on behalf of 
American business 
firms and citizens are invited to express 
any interest which they may have in the 
possible purchase of any of these plants. 
Such expressions of interest should be 
forwarded to the Chief Reparations Of- 


spective nations. 


the United States, 


( pl 

2041 I. G. Farbe 

2058 Aluminum G Vereir 
Aluminiumwerke G.m. b. H 

235 Wafios Masct abrik 

$332 Re 

Bs/244 

f yup il 

2h Anorga 

A/S 67 

20) I. Gi. Fart H I 

4 ~ 

203 Dr. Alexander Wacker 

A = 6s 


the 


Crendor 


Burghauser 


ficer, Office of International Trade, De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25 
D. C. and must be received by March 31, 


further 
expressions of interest, disposal proce- 
dure or inspection of plants, refer to gen- 
announcement 
tions News,” published in Forercn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, or 


Officer, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25. 


II. GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE 


The official inventories, listing and de- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment 
adaptable for peacetime production in 
following 
plants declared available for reparation 
from Germany, have been received by 
the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce: 





REET 


These plants 


Description 
Plant, for production of aluminum and 
copper fabrications wi 
Plant, for production of maching too} 
accessories, physical testing 
Plant, for production of chemical] eq 
ment, construction equipment, mat 
processing equipment 
Part plant, comprising part of section 
for production of methyl, ethy| cel- 
lulose-type products oa 
Plant, for production of pyrotechnies 


Np. 
eria} 


information concerning 


headed ‘Repara- 


with Chief Reparations 


FOR REPARATION 


14 war and_ industrial 





1» 
foundry 


i) Part plant, comprising part of the 
ection for production of chlorine and 
caustic soda; (b) part plant, comprising 
ection for production of acetaldehyde; 
( part plant, comprising part of sec- 
tion for production of glycol 

1) Part plant, comprising part of see- 
tion for production of uresin; (b) part 
plant, comprising part of a section for 
the production of polyvinyl acetate; 
‘ part plant, comprising section for 
production of carboresin d) part 
plant, comprising section for produe- 
tion of sulfur black; (e) part plant, 
comprising part of section for produe- 
tion of solvents; (f) part plant, com- 
prising part of section for production 
of chlorinated solvent part plant, 
comprising part of section for produe- 
tion of dinitrobenzene 

1) Part plant, comprising part of section 
for production of plastics on basis of 
cellulose acetate b part plant, 
comprising part of section for produe- 
tion of solvents 
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'aCetime 
aration Serial number | Plant name Location Description 
Ons, in. EP 
he Near (Group in 
received — Adlerwerke Kleyer A. G Frankfurt Part plant, for production of passenger 
218. - - - ‘ie | cars. (Equipment necessary for pro- 22 
ide, De. A/S/136 | } duction of office equipment, bicycles (Continued from p. ) 
pl and spare parts for existing Adler 
ants motor vehicles is retained.) by the end of January, negotiations were 
M.A. N Augsburg aia Part plant, for production of prime ? : z 
318. 7 movers. being conducted in an amicable and con- 
a. Maschinenfabrik Beilhack Rosenheim rite seth aie gy of material-han- ciliatory spirit. A three-man delegation 
= “ Kraemer & Flemmer Heilbronn Plant, for production of soap products, of the National Confederation of Work- 
~ — Gusstahl Fabrik Fr. Krupp Essen. Part plant, for production of armaments ers (CNT) attended the recent Lima 
, 4A G and steel products, comprising the fol- : 
inum and lowing shops: labor conference, but the CNT decided 
h 1008/1—Shop 14—Rod Mill No. 2 to remain outside the new international 
Me took Production of welding rods and : . 
- wire rods. labor organization formed there. 
M equip. 1009/2—Shop 33—Plate and Sheet 
Materia) Shop— Fabrication of sheets and 
of section ar 4--High-} Aj 
. 19/8—-Shop % igh-Pressure Air a 
thyl, cel. Plant—Production of compressed Extension of Trade Agree- 
‘hnies air. . F : . : 3 
: 1009/4 —Shop 39—- Machine Shop No. ~ » T 
e 21—Used for manufacture of heavy ments Act Strongly U rged 
gun. . 
1004/8 Shop 59 Machine Shop No. — by the President 
le, De- 1—Heavy forgings. 
on 25 Shop 60—Tool Shop— Repair of small (Continued from p. 5) 
y § tools. 
? 1009/9--Shop 50—Schmiedepress- : : 
rch 31, werke West—15,0004on press and export industries and agriculture and to 
four smaller presses for heavy our domestic consumers are beyond 
forgings P 
erning 1004/22—Shop 27—Apparatus Shop question. Furthermore, we need have 
y No. 1—Repair to machinery. : : 
proce- 1063 Motorenwerke Varel Varel, Heuenwege Plant, for airplane engine repairs, no fear of serious ones to any domestic 
S/355 roducer. An expanding foreign trade 
0 gen- a Schickert, Otto & Co. A. G Khumspringe Plant, for production of 85% hydrogen P P € e 
para BIS 308 peroxide (excluding power station) promotes the most efficient use of our 
Com productive resources and contributes to 
47, or Inventories May Be Examined: These of interest should be forwarded to the the growing prosperity of the whole Na- 
ations official inventories may be examined in Chief Reparations Officer, Office of In- tion. 7 
e, De- the office of the Chief Reparations Offi- ternational Trade, Department of Com- In addition, the interests of domestic 
no ane merce, Washington 25, D. C. and must producers are carefully protected in the 
Erpressions of Interest Invited: This be received by March 18, 1948, for Group pecan of each vin etn I 
. ass SS - 
announcement does not constitute an I and by March 31, 1948, for Group II. Cree pbrarcccwiste sn the ae 
LABLE offer of sale. These plants have been ca sige e Agreements Ac was ast ex- 
ae gene LS III. CORRECTION tended in 1945, that domestic producers 
declared available for reparation but woud 00 eubensaiiel battiuaenaas 
d de- have not yet been allocated by the Allied The following two plants should be de- ™ din ~ - That comm uence 
; , “ : : weal ‘ S 
ment Control Authority. American business leted from the ‘Reparations News” pub- i : = © és perenne es sat ' 
yn in firms and citizens are invited to express lished in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEXLY nro ae ene pe ei wales 
; : e ctice wi 
trial any interest which they may have in the issue of February 7, 1948: (1) Plant No. erie ve whic tecncinien tn 6hein ote 
* eae i ; sive > i 
ation possible purchase of any of these plants 202, Siiddeutsche Kalk-Stickstoffwerke inieeal be monshanmessy paihel aartet 
d by in the event that they might be allocated A. G., Trostberg; and (2) Plant No. 386, onnseiiania tee inde ies aa mi 
De- to this Government. Such expressions Schmid & Wezel, Maulbronn. ; . ; © . p 
tice will be continued whereby each 
agreement before its conclusion will be 
: carefully studied by the Departments 
Selecte E . i “r Exchange Rates ; 
elected European and Other Exchange Ra of State, TeaaneteAteiaes: Diba 
Note Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans - merce and Labor, the National Military 
fers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. : ‘ 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of Internationa] Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported Establishment, and the United States 
by the Federal Reserve Board. Tariff Commission. Finally, each agree- 
undry pas ment will continue to include a clause 
Bn which will permit withdrawal or modi- 
and Country Monetary unit - “ February sv ines fication of concessions if, as a result of 
948 947 ruary | “March 5, 
(annual) | (annual) | and’ thay) 1948 unforeseen developments and of the con- 
“i ; cessions, imports increase to such an ex- 
7 the . : 
» and Australia Pound.. $3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2120 $3. 2121 tent as to cause or threaten serious in- 
rising Belgium Fr une 0228 228 - 0225 | - 0228 jury to domestic producers. 
yade; anada Olla } 
if sec- Official 9520 1 0000 | ones 1 = The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
Free 9320 9200 OG . S916 5 a ¢ 
f see- Ceechoslovakia msg * 0201 0201 0201 0201 is a tested and practical means, which 
part Denmark Krone © 2088 . 2086 2086 2086 = - P ea . 
in for France (metropolitan Frane " a > has wide bipartisan support, for achiev- 
ay ny ul a ere Pe Fe ing the benefits of expanding world com- 
n ior eree OOS 5s . 5s 
part India Rupee 3016 3016 3017 3017 merce for the United States and for other 
ndue- Netherlands Guilder S781 3776 3771 3775 . Fi i a F 
lant, New Zealand Pound 3) 2963 3° 9999 3 9949 3. 2250 countries. It is a continuing evidence 
due tel ond Krone . 2018 aa penne pons of the determination of the United States 
come- ortuga “scudo ° 5 . SOF | 305 ¥ . 
tion South Africa Pound 4. 0050 4.0074 4.0075 4.0075 to contribute its full share to the recon- 
ant, Spe ege * O913 V13 . 0913 0913 ‘“ . 
a Soeden oo Ke 9782 o783 y83~=SsStruction of a sound and growing world 
Switzerland France * 2336 2336 2336 2336 . sis i ’ 
al oH eee. a — <a < oni3 economy as the basis for enduring peace 
is of 7 As such, I strongly recommend that the 
ant, ee sas 
duc- *Averages of iily rates for that part of the year or month during which quotations were certified Act be extended for an additional 3 years. 


cly 


ERA A ah naa 


**Nominal 
D.a.=not available 


March 13, 1948 


Harry S. TRUMAN 
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Figures on U. S. Foodstuffs 
Trade Last Year 


The total value of United States food- 
stuffs exports in the calendar year 1947 
was the second highest in history, the 
United States Department of Commerce 
has announced through its Office of In- 
ternational Trade. It amounted to 
$2,366,448,000 as compared with $2,641,- 
000,000 in 1919, and was $200,062,000, or 
9 percent, more than in 1946. 

Imports of foodstuffs during the calen- 
dar year 1947 were valued at $1,671,509,- 
000 compared with $1,317,056,000 in 1946, 
an increase of $354,453,000 or 27 percent. 

Major increases in export values in 
1947 over 1946 were recorded in the fol- 
lowing foodstuffs: Horsemeat, fresh or 
frozen poultry and game, sausage cas- 
ings, condensed milk and cream, canned 
salmon, barley malt, corn, grain sor- 
ghums, oatmeal, groats and rolled oats, 
milled rice, wheat flour, oilcake and oil- 
cake meal, dry beans, white potatoes, 
canned asparagus, canned baked beans 
and pork and beans, tomato paste and 
puree, ketchup and other tomato table 
sauces, mayonnaise and salad dressings, 
apples in baskets and boxes, raisins and 
currants, dried apples, canned grape- 
fruit, canned peaches, canned pears, 
canned pineapples, canned fruits for 
salad, peanuts, refined coconut oil, re- 
fined cottonseed oil, roasted coffee, chew- 
ing gum glucose (except pharmaceuti- 
cal), and sirups and flavors for bever- 
ages. Increased values were shown also 
for lard, butter, cheese, wheat, biscuits 
and crackers, celery, lettuce, and orange 
juice, but these exports were smaller 
quantitatively. 

Major decreases in export values dur- 
ing 1947 compared with 1946 were re- 
corded for uncanned beef and veal, un- 
canned pork, canned meats, oleomar- 
garine, evaporated milk and cream, dried 
whole milk, dried skimmed milk, whole 
eggs, dried eggs, frozen or prepared eggs, 
hominy and corn grits, oats, dry peas, 
tomato juice, dehydrated soups, dehy- 
drated vegetables, edible soybean flour, 
dried prunes, preserved fruits, jellies and 
jams, refined soybean oil, refined sugar, 
chocolate candy, and grapefruit juice. 
Exports of canned soup, fresh grapefruit, 
and oranges and tangerines, though 
quantitatively larger in 1947, showed a 
decrease in value. 

Substantial increases in the value of 
imports of foodstuffs during 1947 over 
1946 were recorded for prepared or pre- 
served birds (including poultry), canned 
beef, shrimps and prawns, chickpeas, 
white potatoes, fresh tomatoes, canned 
tomatoes, bananas, prepared or pre- 
served pineapples, apples, grapes, pre- 
pared coconut meat, cocoa beans, pre- 
pared cOcoa, unground nutmegs, un- 
ground black pepper, unground white 
pepper, vanilla beans,cane sugar, inedible 
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LATIN AMERICAN 


te 


ifferent 
Curb 
Official 
Free market 
Special free market 
Export draft 
Free market 
a I oy 
Commercial ban 
Bank of Repub! 
Curb 
Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso Free 
Ecuador re Central Ban 
official 
Free 
Honduras mpira Official 
Mexico eS( Free 
Nicaragua ‘ordobs Official 
Curt 
Official 
Free 
Peru i) Official 
Free 
Salv 2d0er ‘olo do 
Uruguay , Controlled 
Free 
Imports 
Other purpose 
Controlled 
Free 


Paraguay 


Venezuc 


20), 1947 
d July 22, 19 
2,1 , established 
such transactions 19.656 cruze 
t abolished Feb. 28, 194¢ 
) vate fund 
January to August 
’ Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.5 
sucres per dollar, were abolished. At the same t 
4uthorizations 
3 June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 


In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the 


for other purposes Was eliminated 
** Argentina, free-market rate for January-November; ¢ 


*Argentina, free-market rate for November; ( 


mi 
rate for November: Nicaragua, curb rate for 8 ptember 


1 ‘olom bia, commer, 
ber; Ecuador, free rate for June-November; Nicaragua, curb 


EXCHANGE RATESh? 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


iles, making 


sucre per dollar, Which represented the difference 
ind the Central Bank lective selling rate of 15.04 


nt charges Were placed on import and exchange 


e rate for imports and that 
rates for January-Noveme 


r November; Ecuador, free 





molasses, maple sugar and sirup, honey, 
and whisky. Value increases despite 
quantity decreases were shown for im- 
ports of uncanned lobsters, turnips and 
rutabagas, edible olive oil, chocolate, and 
coffee. 

Major value decreases in imports of 
foodstuffs during 1947 compared with 
1946 were shown for cattle, pickled or 
cured beef and veal, sausage casings, 
cheese, canned sardines, canned an- 
chovies, pickled or salted herring, meat 


extract, oats, wheat, cottonseed oilcake 
and oilcake meal, wheat byproduct feeds, 
byproduct feeds of other grains (except 
flaxseed), garlic, tapioca, olives in brine, 
dates, whole coconuts, almonds, brazil or 
cream nuts, filberts, tea, unground cin- 
namon, unground capsicum, unground 
cassia, Cassia vera, sugar candy and con- 
fectionery, brandy, rum, champagne, 
sill wines, and malt liquors. Cashew 
nuts, imported in greater quantity in 
1947, had a smaller value. 
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